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KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville College offers the following courses :—Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Music, Common School, Mechani- 
cal, Agricultural, and various industrial departments. Faculty, foremen and officers number thirty. Enrollment of students 
for the last year was 477, coming from 22 States and Central America. The location is one of the most desirable in the 
South,—healthful, convenient of access and beautiful. Buildings are Steam Heated and Electric Lighted. Self help offered 
through Industrial Departments. Fall Term opens Sept. 28, 1904. Expenses for Board, Fuel, Light, Furnished Room only 
$6.85 a month. For further information, catalogue, etc., write the President, R. W. McGRANAHAN, D. D., Knoxville, Tenn. 








JAMES H. JONES 
PRACTICAL TAILOR 


Suits made to order. 
Pants a specialty. 








Dr. D. R. Green, Diseases of women and children a 
specialty. 185% W. Mitchell St. Bell phone 3563 and 4470 
. ; ee Hours: 7 toga. m., 2 to4and 7 to8 p. m. 

Cleaning, altering and repairing. 


30 1-2 E. Alabama St. 





Bell Phone 3912. 








One of our New York Agents writes us as follows: DG 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO, Dd 

Atlanta, Ga. ee 

Gentlemen:—We are taking New York City for The Voice. Your 296 
Magazine is taking here like hot cakes and the other fellow is squealing. P< 


Please rush my order of two hundred more copies of the August 
number. I am out of copies and the good people are hailing me in the 
streets asking for The Voice. I don’t have to give people a long farrago 
of words about your Magazine. I simply ask them to’examine a copy 
for themselves. The Magazine speaks for itself. 


What this Agent is doing in New York any hustling boy or girl, 
man or woman can do. Weare offering our Agents the most liberal 
terms that ever were given. This special offer lasts only until Christmas. 
Write us today for our special terms to hustlers. 
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-| || Afro-American Realty Company 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New York 


115 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Capital $500,000 

















HIS Company is the outgrowth of a co-partnership of ten 
men formed in 1903 tosupply the great demand of our people 
for decent places to live in. Having met unprecedented suc- 

1 cess, and finding the demands largely increasing, the co- 

“i partnership decided to form a Stock Corporation with sufficient cap- 
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ital to adequately meet the demands and to enable any respectable 
colored person to find a place in which to live. 

The company now controls ten five-story flats under long leases, 


GSSGOs 


y and which earn $5,000 annually, and also owns four five-story flats, 
2 valued at $125,000, the pictures of which are shown in cuts. 

*] The stock-of the company is $10 a share, and a dividend of from 
$ 7 to 10 per cent. will undoubtedly be paid on every dollar of the 
$ capital stock annually. 

¢ The Officers of the Company are all prominent and successful 


business men, and possess the ability necessary for the success of 
this enterprise. Write for Prospectus. 
OFFICERS—James C. Thomas, President; James E. Garner, Secretary and Treasurer; Philip 
A. Payton, Jr., Vice-President and General Manager; Wilford H. Smith, Attorney 
DIRECTORS—William Ten Eyck, Joseph H. Bruce, Winston E. Dabney, Richard R. Wil 
son, Walter E. Handy, John Stevenson, Frank A. Steuart, Wilford H. Smith, James E. Garner, 
James C. Thomas, Philip A. Payton, Jr. 
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GOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 








Convenient Schedules 


The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


: 3 North, East, South and West 


EXCELLENT SCHEDULES AND REDUCED RATES TO 
..9T. LOUIS EXPOSITION... 


J. C. BEAM, Dist.ri@ Passenger Agent, 
Kimball House Corner 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Louisville @ Nashville Railroad 


SHORTEST LINE 
QUICKEST TIME 
--- TO THE... 


9 . e 
World’s Fair--St. Louis 
TRAINS DAILY IN EACH DIRECTION 
5, HOURS QUICKEST TIME °o 


LOOK AT THE TIME 


‘‘World’s Fair Flyer’’ 
LEAVE ATLANTA 4:30 P. M. DAILY 
ARRIVE ST. LOUIS 1:35 NOON NEXT DAY 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPERS 
DINING CAR SERVICE 











STOP-OVERS PERMITTED AT MAMMOTH CAVE. 
remem DS: 


See that your ticket reads via L. & N. For full information call on or write 


J. G. HOLLENBECH, District Passenger Agent 


1N. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Fg CALIFORNIA 


THE ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO SYSTEMS 


Offer CHOICE of Routes to Pacific Coast Points VIA 


MEMPHIS 


ST.LOUIS 














3eginning Sept. 15th and continuing daily to Oct. 15th, one-way Colonist tickets 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco will be on sale from Atlanta at the extremely 
low rate of $39.25. Very low rates can also be secured to the North-West 
Sept. 15th to Oct. 15th Quick Time and Excellent, Service. Descriptive 
literature and full information upon application. 


S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A., 
6 NORTH PRYOR STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

















Lowest Kind of Rates 











CALIFORNIA 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


FROM SEPTEMBER 15 TO OCTOBER 15, 1094 














Cheap One Way and Round Trip tickets on various 
dates to Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Indian 
Territory. Through tickets from ALL POINTS. 


Write me. 
J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, 
General Agent Southern Pacific and Union Pacific Rail- 
R. O. BEAN, T. P. A. road Companies, 13 Peachtree Street, ATLANTA, GA. 
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W H E N| going to Chicago, St. Paul or 
oot the Northwest BE SURE that YOUR 
—™ TICKET READS VIA .° .° . .° .° .° 


ote he dine 
“EVANSVILLE ROUTE” 


It is the Quickest and Best Line 
from Atlanta and the Southeast 






































Full information as to rates, schedules, etc., 


cheerfully furnished upon application. 


S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A., 


6 North Pryor Street, 





ATLANTA, GA. 











CLARK UNIVERSITY 
South Atlanta, Ga. 


A Christian School offering the following Courses : 
Classical, Scientific, Agricultural, 


Higher Normal, Normal, Music, 


Also Manual Training, Including Printing. 
Special Training for Girls in Thayer Industrial Home. 


For further information address, 


W. H. CROGMAN, A. M., Litt. D. 
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Announcements 
for Next Year 








We are getting in line the most emiaent writers of the race and in 
November will be prepared to outline our program for 1905. * 


NOW IS THE TIME TO RENEW YOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR NEXT YEAR... 


Don’t wait for us to notify you that your time is out. 








You know 


it. Save us that trouble and make sure that you will receive every 
number by sending us One Dollar for renewal. 
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PROF. W. S. SCARBOROUGH 


Head of the Classical Department of Wilberforce University, and Vice-President 
of the same Institution. He has travelled extensively and is one 
of the most learned men of the land 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


Autumn and the With the passing of the 


Cornfields halcyonic vacation sea- 
son, with its dazzling sun 
and charming shades, we enter into the gold- 
en autumn, the harvesttime of the year. It 
is the season when man reaps what he has 
sown. We look upon the snow white cot- 
ton fields of the South, the glorious fruit 
groves of the far West, the great sheep and 
cattle ranges of the nearer West, and the 
royal and aureate cornfields of the North 
and Northwest and laugh at the approach 
of hoary winter with its icy beard and the 
threatened invasion of Boreas. Man 
taken counsel from the ant and has provid- 
ed for the season. On a recent trip 
through the Northwest we had the oppor- 
tunity of looking from the car windows at 
the magnificent fields of corn in Missouri, 
Indiana and Illinois. What an inspiration 
to see the great ripening fields of that grain 
that furnished Job the aptest illustration of 
the tragic announcement of the chieftest 
hope of man! As far as the vision of the 
eye can pierce, there nod in kingly dignity 
the proud tassels of the plant that is loaded 


has 


down with the health and strength that 
bears up and sustains both the velvet-han- 
ded prince and the horny hand of toil while 
they work out the purposes of life. Herein 
is God manifested. As He has set the rain- 
bow in the sky as a covenant with man 
never to destroy again the earth with water, 
so hath He stored away energy and fertil- 
ity in the earth to be transmitted by his 
alchemy into the bounding, laughing corn 
for the golden bow of promise to man that 
as He cares for the raven so will He care for 
us. A thousand thoughts of the glorious 
wisdom of the Maker loom up on the hori- 
zon of ones mentality as he beholds the ma- 
jestic cornfields with their tens of thou- 
sands of yellow ears filled with the wine of 
life. We recognize that the earth which is 
God’s crib out of which He feeds his mil- 
lions, is inexhaustible. With the advent 


of autumn we have by day the falling red 
leaves, the bracing winds and the scud- 
ding clouds; by night there come the newly 
polished stars and the silvery shafts of 
moonlight to illumine and halo the shad- 
owy outlines of the forest and the desert. 
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But autumn brings more than these. Au- 
tumn is a maiden, the locks of whose hair 
are luscious bunches of rich ripe grapes. 
She is’ the season of the harvest and the 
sickle. 





The University the During the last of 
Birthplace of Reform September and the 

beginning of Octo- 
ber, the doors of the school-rooms, colleges 
and universities of the land swing wide to 
hardly less than 17,500,000 boys and girls 
and men and women anxious to enlarge the 
range of their information. Since this is 
the season for the opening of schools it may 
not be amiss to call attention to the part 
the school—particularly the University, has 
played in the development of our modern 
civilization. We hold that a careful peru- 
sal of history will reveal the fact that the 
university is the birthplace of all the great 
reforms that have taken place in modern 
times. The great Reformation of the early 
part of the Sixteenth Century which thor- 
oughly revolutionized Germany and Eng- 
land had its birthplace in the Italian Renais- 
sance. born at 
Greek and 
Italian scholars had sought refuge from the 
fierce persecutions of the age. The history 
of this movement is but the history of self- 
attainment, of self-conscious freedom by 
the European races. It was the period 
when men began to think for themselves. 
They questioned rules and dogmas, and 


The Renaissance 
Constantinople 


was 
where exiled 


their critical and inquisitive genius gave 
birth to some mighty and significant move- 
ments. 
the human mind from religious and politi- 
cal despotism. The discovery of America 
is directly traceable to the intellectual 
awakening of that age. Luther started the 
German reformation at the "University; of 
Wittenburg, and his nailing of his ninety- 
six theses over the old University door set 
the tongues of all ecclesiastical 


It marked the enfranchisement of 


Europe 


Luther’s co-partner, Melanthon, 


agog. 
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was a great scholar and University devotee, 
John Wycliff, the morning star of the Re- 
formation in England, received his impulse 
to know for himself at Oxford. Zwingli, 
the most striking figure in the Swiss Refor- 
mation, was a student at Basel and Bern and 
the University of Vienna. His old teacher, 
Thomas Wattenbach, imbued him with the 
spirit of the new learning. John Major 
taught John Knox, of Scotland, that coun- 
cils were above popes and that nations give 
authority to kings, and Knox never forgot 
that truth from the day he left the Univer- 
sity of Saint Andrews to his death. There 
is no question about it, the Lollards of Eng- 
land, were born at Oxford; and by their 
persistent assaults upon the dogmatisms of 
the age, by the students debating the expe- 
diency of diverting the tithes to support the 
poor, by the open questioning of the capa- 
bility or incapability of churchmen to ad- 
minister secular offices, speculation was 
quickened, the Briton grasped the skirts of 
civilization, the treasure houses of the clas- 
sics were unlocked, poverty melted, the 
masses of teuonic people were severed for- 
ever from the body of the Catholic church, 
and such a haze of profusion spread over all 
England that men lost their pessimism and 
called the era ‘‘ The Golden Age.’’ ‘Thus 
we see how the past reformations were born 
in the seats of learning. Even so now the 
University will not be true to its duties if it 
fails to exercise a mighty influence upon 
the times. It is a beautiful spectacle, the 
sight of vast throngs of young folks with 
the dewy light of hope illumining their 
countenances as they hurry to the school- 
room. It isa propitous omen. When the 
young American takes to the slate and the 
Do the 
students realize their tremendous opportu- 
nities ? 


blackboard, let demagogs beware. 


There was never more need for ed- 
ucated men and women to help solve the 
vexing problems of the century. The age 
and the race are calling for the genuine 


path-finder. The century awoke amid the 
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convulsions of war and we were ushered in- 
to a wilderness of intricate problems. Who 
will turn our faces towards the Gates of the 
Sun? Here in the South we are shrouded 
in the dark mist-veil of prejudice and igno- 
Who will lead us out of the dark- 
How shall 
we check the dread ravages of disease? 


rance. 
ness of this fatricidal hatred ? 


How shall we better the condition of the 
delinquents and defectives of 
What shall we do with the strikes and the 
trusts? How shall we secure to the world 
permanent In the 
answer to all these questions the University 


society ? 


and lasting peace? 
must exercise a potential influence upon the 
public mind. The University isthe powerful 
searchlight that searches the seas for the ap- 
proach of the ships of the enemies of hu- 
manity. 
wall peering through the dark into the 
dawn and watching for the signs of fresh 
light. 
the South who do not want the Negro to be 
educated. We desire the exact opposite 
for these poor whites. Their prejudice is 


They are the watchmen upon the 


There isa radical set of whites in 


born of their ignorance and we want them 
to be liberally educated. A man with his 
eyes open cannot long make a fool of him- 
self. He will learn the truth that there is 
no virtue The University stu- 
dents have a high calling—the call to pre- 


in color. 


pare themselves for the tremendous respon- 
sibilities of the age—the call to solve the 
problems of a complex civilization and to 
In 
short, they have a mighty call to make 


scatter the seeds of altruism broadcast. 


themselves felt in accelerating the social 
betterment of mankind. 





The Battle of The month of baffling 
Liaoyang movements of the Japanese 

armies in Manchuria had 
Liaoyang as their objective point. Kuro- 


patkin had, after his first retreat the first 
of August from the mountain passes of 
Tashikao, Shimuchen, Yangze and Yushu- 
linkzu drawn in his mighty army to An- 
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shanshan, Liandianisian an Anping. These 
were strong outposts in the mountains of 
Liaoyang which the Russian general had 
determined to hold. 
determination to hold these places Kuro- 
patkin changed his mind, for all three of 
these places were taken with comparative 
ease by the Japanese. 


But it seems after a 


Kuropatkin drew 
his entire army in to form a kind of semi- 
circle before Liaoyang on the southern and 
eastern plains. The abandonment of these 
strong positions by the Russians permitted 
the three powerful Japanese armies to unite 
ina kind of enveloping half-circle. Nodzu 
occupied the center of the Japanese forces, 
Oku held the left wing, while Kuroki was at 
Anping on the right. It will be observed 
that Anping is on the south side of the 
Taitse river which runs directly east and 
This made it so 
that Kuroki commanded with his powerful 


west through Liaoyang. 


guns the valley of the Taitse and could pre- 
vent any flanking of the Japanese right by 
the Russians. The entire forces in the vi- 
cinity of Liaoyang were about 400,000, the 
Russians having probably 25,000 men less 
But Kuropatkin be- 
lieved that the Russians had the advantage 
in spite of this and deliberately chose the 


than the Japanese. 


plains south of Liaoyang for a battle ground. 
And Kuropatkin’s reason for this belief is 
not hard to find. For many months he had 
employed the most eminent living Russian 
Pits 
dug around the city and sharp sticks were 


engineer fortifying Liaoyang. were 


driven down in them. Then the pits were 
carefully covered over with grass and leaves 
as the South African covers his pits to 
catch the elephant. Barbed wire entangle- 
ments were placed everywhere. Kuropat- 
kin knew that he had the longest range 
The Taitse rolled at his back and 
at Liaoyang it was to serve as a barrier to 


guns. 


prevent the Japanese making a flank move- 
ment. And besides all of this, the plains 
were level before Liaoyang so that the no- 


torious Cossacks could ride down the de- 
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spised little Japs. The Japanese prepared 
for a great battle even down to the ghastly 
and gloomy work of making 10,000 
wooden boxes to hold the ashes of those 
who might perish in the fight, and em- 
ployed hundreds of Chinamen to burn.the 
dead and to preserve the ashes to ship to 
Japan. The great battle began August 
30th with an awful artillery duel along the 
entire front. The terrible fire continued 
the next day too. The earth trembled and 
shook beneath such a terrible thundering 
of big field guns and the ‘‘encircling heights 
became fire emitting mountains.’’ Oku 
made repeated desperate charges on the 
Russian right, meeting only repeated re- 
pulses from the terrible fire of the enemy. 
Nodzu was desperately engaging the center 
and was hammering with such tremendous 
force that the Russians must have centered 
him and Oku. For Kuroki 
who had tried once to cross the 


their fire on 
Taitse and 
failed, on the night of August 31st, slipped 
away up the river unobserved by the ene- 
my, that 
raging stream, and on the next morning, 


threw pontoons across swollen, 
to the surprise of the Russians, he appeared 
on the enemy’s left flank. It was a mas- 
terly flanking movement which threatened 
to envelop Kuropatkin and to cémpel him 
to fight to the bitter end. However, the 
movement had in it an element of danger 
for the Japanese and shows how brave and 
self-confident the little men are. 
Kuropatkin might have crossed the river 
with his 


brown 


overwhelmed 
Kuroki before Nodzu and Oku could cross 
the river to his relief. That is what Kuro- 
patkin tried to do, but Kuroki was equal to 
the task. He badly worsted Orloff who 
was sent to fight him at Yentai and turned 
the whole Russian right. The Muscovite 
general saw the trap. His front had been 
severely engaged in order to hold his at- 
tention until the Japs got in his rear. He 
broke through the trap and fled towards 
Mukden. 


whole army and 


The forces of Oyama, who com- 
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manded the Japanese armies, followed the 
retreating Russians, clinging tenaciously to 
their rear and flanks and inflicting great 
damage upon the enemy. The Russian 
army swarmed into Mukden, twenty-five 
miles from Liaoyang, like a vast cloud of 
locusts. The troops were in a pitiable con- 
dition, having fought and marched together 
for nearly ten days, with little food and 
When the 


the gory field of battle it was seen that one 


less rest. smoke cleared from 


of the most sanguinary struggles of history 
had taken place at Liaoyang. The losses 
were on to 40,000 men and swarms of vul- 
battlefield. The 
Japanese lost 18,000 or more while the Rus- 


tures hovered over the 


sian losses reached over 21,000. ‘The bat- 
tle was decisive and the victory was a great 
one for the gallant armies of Nippon, but 
the Japs are bound to feel that their strat- 
egy was defeated in that they could not 
utterly crush Kuropatkin before he went 
the 


treat was excellently conducted when we 


further in interior. Kuropatkin’s re- 
take into consideration the fact that Oyama 
was pursuing him with such desperate vigor 
and trying to outrace him to Mukden. At 
this writing daily skirmishes are taking 
place around Mukden. It is than 


likely that the Russians willgnot makea 


more 


serious stand here, but rather retreat to Tie 
The sit- 
uation remains desperate at Port Arthur. 


Pass, which is strongly fortified. 


The Japs are desperately assailing the place 
while the Russians are stubbornly defending 
it. Inthe foretress food is scarce and men 
are killing their horses to eke out the scanty 
rations. In the harbor entrance, torpedoes, 
those secret satanic engines of destruction, 
are sown everywhere. If the fortress can- 
not be”reduced by force, it will be by star- 


vation. No relief is in sight on the out- 
side. The war in the East is assuming 


colossal proportions. 
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The meeting of the 
National Negro Busi- 
ness League at India- 
napolis from August 31st, to September 3rd, 


The Negro Busi- 
ness League 


was probably the largest gathering that has 
There 
were not a great many new facts brought 
out about the 
from this standpoint the meeting was not 
But 
as an array of business men on exhibition 
before the world at this critical period of 
the race’s history, it is quite likely that the 
White 
men are constantly asserting that the race 


ever been held by the organization. 


business of the race, and 


what could be called a signal success. 


Indianapolis meeting did good. 
is shiftless and lazy and have no business 
capacity. At this meeting were men who 
conduct successful businesses in almost ev- 
ery avenue from the blacksmith shop to the 


bank. 


business men was calculated to encourage 


Then, too, this vast gathering of 


and inspire the individual delegates so that 
they returned to their homes with broader 
the ability of 
There were one or more brilliant social fea- 


ideas of their own race. 
tures which are incidents at all great meet- 
ings. Dr. 


ident, made an address along his usual lines, 


sooker T. Waseington, the pres- 


which, of course, was bound to be regarded 
Probably 


the feature of the resolutions adopted by 


as the feature of the meeting. 


the convention which ought to be carefully 
discussed, was the one which prescribes in- 
dustrial education as a remedy for the labor 
troubles of The paragraph re- 
ferred to reads as follows: 


our race. 


‘During our discussions it has been clearly de- 
veloped that the race has been steadily losing many 
avenues of valuable employment. It is evident 
that this is largely from lack of proper training. 
To meet this emergency we recommend that in or- 
der to hold our position in gainful occupation more 
thoughtful attention be given the technical edu- 
cation of our youth as a supplement to such train- 
ing in the home as to make for fidelity and precis- 
ion in the execution of smaller obligations.”’ 


That the colored man has of late years 
been losing many avenues of employment 
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is quite true, but the conclusion that this is 
due to a lack of training is not to be hastily 
accepted. , Nobody believes that our peo- 
ple are now less capable of work than they 
were when recognized in these avenues of 
labor. Asa matter of fact they are far better 
equipped now than they were then, or Tus- 
kegee and Hampton and the other indus- 
trial schools that are crowded from year to 
year are making a signal failure. In those 
days men were picked up here and there 
and started in as apprentices as green as 
they could be. Now thousands of them are 
The 
are not em- 
ployed so universally now is, first, the fact 


prepared before they go out to work. 


two chief reasons our folks 
that the white South has gone to work with 
its own hands, and second, the Negro refus- 
es longer to work for nothing. The con- 
tinued assertion by some of our leaders that 
a man who can labor will not be discrimi- 
nated against, is untrue. The preference 
is given to the white man in almost every 
case and the Negro is allowed todo the work 
he refuses. It is well enough to ask our 
people to secure industrial education but it is 
wrong to try to place all our ills upon a lack 
of such training or to recommend industrial 
education as a panacea. Though it was 
inevitable that 


adopt such a resolution as an endorsement 


quite the league should 


of its president’s policy. 





The President’s Letter Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ot Acceptance letter accepting 
the nomination 


from the Republican party, as was pub- 
lished in the press on the 12th of last month, 
touches on every issue that has come before 
his administration and with characteristic 
pungency and perspicuity he refutes every 
charge made by the Democrats. The let- 
ter is striking and brilliant, and outlines 
the issues of the campaign very clearly. 
The features of the letter are Mr. Roose- 
velt’s able exposure of Democratic hypoc- 
ricy and cowardice, and his open challenge 
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to the opposing party to come before the 
American people with some definite oppo- 
sing issues. The bold and searching ques- 
tions the president asks, questions 
which Judge Parker must answer categori- 
cally in his letter of acceptance or accept 
the odium that belongs to the hypocrite. In 
speaking of Democratic criticism of the 
coup d’tat, Mr. 

‘‘can criticise what we did in 


are 


Panama Roosevelt says 
that they 
Panama only on condition of misrepresent- 


” 


ing what was done. He makes the same 
statement in speaking of the Democratic at- 
titude towards our foreign policy. He 
shows clearly that he was within the bounds 
of his authority when the pension order of 
which the Democrats complained so much, 
was issued and further states that public 
morality called for care for the men who 
sought to save the country in its critical 
hour and who are now too old to earna 
The Democratic platform calls 
Mr. 
answer isthat if it is a robbery, they must 
take off all protection should they come in- 
to power; for merely to lower the tariff 


livelihood. 


the tariff a ‘‘robbery.’’ Roosevelt’s 


would be to show a preference for some 
He asks if they mean 
The 
now calling for a strict observance of 
letter and spirit of the Consticution in 
Philippines. The president asks if they 


‘‘robbery,’’ at least. 
to repeal the tariff laws. Democrats 
are 
the 
the 
are 
the 
ring of course, to the South’s reckless disre- 
gard for the war amendments to the Consti- 
tution. The ridiculosity of the ‘* 


quite so zealous for the enforcement of 
Constitution in our own country, refer- 


-arker con- 


’ 


stitution clubs’’ must be calculated to turn 


the stomach of an honest alligator. It is 
the veriest sarcasm. It is the most incon- 
sistent thing the Democrats could do. Itis 


the Democrats who are constantly making 
assaults upon the Constitution, who tried 
forty years ago not only to break up the 
Constitution, but the Union itself, who by 
substerfuges and makeshifts have nullified 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
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in almost every southern state and whose 
open boast is their ability to get possession 
of the southern governments whether by 
hook or crook. Their own candidate js 
opposed to the Fifteenth Amendment and 
their vice-presidential candidate has openly 
advocated wholesale Negro disfranchise- 
ment for purely political purposes. The 
Democrats love the constitution? Not much. 
And all of the swash-buckling of Henry 
Watterson and Bourke Cochran cannot con- 
vince the American people that they do. 
The president is right in saying that it is 
hard to respect men with such evaporating 
principles as the Democrats have. Every 
sincere student of the history of the Demo- 
cratic party must agree with Mr. Roosevelt 
when he gives utterance to the following 
paragraph: 

“Tt is difficult to find out from the utterances of 
our opponents what are the real issues upon which 
they propose to wage this campaign, It is not un- 
fair to say that, having abandoned most of the 
principles upon which they have insisted during 
the last eight years, they now seem at a loss both 
as to what it is they really believe and as to how 
firmly they shall assert their belief in anything.” 

But of course they believe in one thing 
steadfastly, and that is that the Negro must 
The 
following is also a characteristic paragraph 
of the letter: 


not be treated as a man and brother. 


‘‘We make our appeal to no class and to no sec- 
tion, but to all good citizens in whatever part of 
the land they dwell. We stand for enforcement of 
the We hold 
ever before us as the all-important end of policy 


law and for obedience to the law. 


and administration the reign of peace at home and 
throughout the world; of peace, which comes only 
by doing justice.”’ 

The president’s charge that the Demo- 
crats can change convictions with ‘‘ facile 
ease’’ is an acurate description of that par- 
ty’s record. As paper of 
Sacramento, which has come out for Roos- 


a Democratic 


evelt, says: 
‘The Democratic platform darts out speaking 
like a Chatham street second-handed clothing dea- 


ler, appealing to each voter: 


‘My opinions are 
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just the same as yours. Come in 
and I will show you a coat that will perfectly fit 
you. 


Vot are yours? 


,% 


I can fit any man of any size. 

It seems as if Democracy’s most vulner- 
able point is the fact that she cannot hold 
and opinion over night. 





As stated sometime 
in the pastin this 
magazine, the Hon- 
orable Thos. E. Watson of Thomson, Ga., 
is running on the Populist ticket for the 
Mr. 
a great 


Mr. Watson’s Adroit 
Campaign 


presidency of the United States. 
Watson a_ brilliant 
orator and a prolific writer. 


is scholar, 
He commands 
the highest respect among the cracker ele- 
In 
making the run for the presidency, Mr. 
Watson has laid his plans well and it is 
safe to say that he is waging the shrewdest 
campaign of all the candidates now in the 
That Mr. Watson an 
unusually heavy vote for a Populist no 
His 
plan of campaign as revealed in two of his 


ment of the Georgia white people. 


race. will poll 


careful observer can afford to doubt. 


speeches—one in New York and one in 
Mr. Watson 
seeks to draw from the radical Democracy 
for his support. 


Atlanta—is very obvious: 


He recognizes the fact 
that he differs too radically even with the 
aggressive element of the Republican party 
to hope to corral any of the voters of that 
party, and since the Democrats saw fit to 
support him on the ticket with Bryan in 
1900, it stands to reason to believe that he 
can get some Democratic support this year 
North 
and South there is great unrest and dis- 


from the Bryan wing of the party. 


satisfaction among this brand of Democrats 
and there is no question about it, they are 
If they could 
be properly mustered, around their stan- 
dard would flock that vast herd of ‘‘Huns,”’ 
the ‘‘Reds,’’ and every one who belonged 


casting about fora leader. 


to the nether part of society. The poor 
class who think that the rich ought to 
“whack up’’ with them would welcome a 
real opportunity to get in power. Mr. 
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Watson, as astudent of society, has detec- 
ted this condition of affairs, and thus like 
David, he has summoned this band of mal- 
contents to his side and gone forth to bat- 
tle. In New York Mr. Watson attacked 
Judge Parker vigorously and hit the Demo- 
crats in their most vulnerable points, incon- 
In Atlanta he 
followed the same line of attack, and in ad- 
dition to this, he played skillfully upon the 
sectional prejudices of the South. He 
said that nobody knew how Mr. Parker 
stood on the Negro question, called the 
Judge a ‘‘Cleveland Yankee,’’ lavished 
every adjective of praise he could find upon 
this section of the country, taking care to 
mention Tillman and Hardwick as heroes, 
and finally said that the Populists were 
willing to help to disfranchise the Negro. 
In discussing the Negro Mr. 
Watson showed, a sad lack of decent train- 


sistency and hypocrisy. 


question, 


ing in good English by constantly and con- 
temptuously referring to the colored man 
as ‘‘the nigger.’’ He severely criticised 
Judge Parker for addressing a colored man 
as ‘‘My Dear Sir,’’ and yet the writer has 
Mr. 
‘*Dear 


on file in this office two letters from 
Watson in which he saluted him as 
Ser.”” 


Mr’ Watson's position on the race question, 


Of course there is no consistency in 


for a few years ago as a Populist he openly 
To all of this 
demagogical humbuggery the vast audience 


sought the Negro vote. 


which this eloquent Populist addressed re- 
sponded with the most enthusiastic ap- 
Asa matter fact any white 
man who comes to the South and praises 
this section and asks the band to play 
‘*Dixie’’ is received with gusto. Above all 
let him inveigh against the Negro. ‘Tom 
Watson knows this and he is going to get 
the votes of thousands of~Democrats by his 
secional speeches. Of course when he is 
North he lets the Negro severely alone. 
Barring the prejudice that he is stirring up 
among the races, Mr. Watson is proving a 
valuable asset to the Republican’s cam- 
paign. 


plause. of 
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Mr. Boutwell’s Exposition of Mr. George 
the Fifteenth Amendment S. Bout- 

well, for- 
mer governor of Massachusetts, and one of 
the members of Congress at the time of the 
passage of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, has written an open letter in 
which he gives some inside history to the 
difficulties encountered in the passage of 
the said amendment and 
Republican party for its attitude towards 
the Philippine Islands. Mr. Boutwell has 
always been a friend to the colored man 
and an able and consistent champion of his 
rights. 
great respect among us: 
tory of the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment as authoritative and correct and in the 


also scores the 


For that reason he is entitled to 
We accept his his- 


main, we agree with his exposition of the 
amendment. THE VOICE thor- 
oughly in the Declaration of Independence 


believes 


and admires any man who challenges its 
principles consistently. As regards the ap- 
plication of the principles of our constitu- 
tion to the Oriental islands under our flag, 
we believe that the sovereignty of the Uni- 
States ought to be thoroughly acknowl. 
edged there first of all. Then, when the 
people are organized and prepared for an 
intelligent form of Republican government, 
they should either be admitted into the 
Union as a state or states or be granted 
their independence as was Cuba. In say- 
ing this we are aware of the fact that time 
and constructive statesmanship are jndis- 
The 
islands will have to come up through the 
proper tutelage of territorial government as 
did the other states. Thus it will be 
seen that we believe that in time the 
Fifteenth Amendment ought to apply to 
the Philippines.” But we come to the 
parting of the ways when we strike Mr. 
Boutwell’s remedy for what appears to him 
a great wrong. He advises the country to 
support the Democrats in the coming elec- 
tion. The men of this party have never 


pensable in the work of preparation. 
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shown that they possessed the constructive 
statesmanship necessary for this important 
work. We are not saying that there are 
not some able Democrats in the country nor 
do we claim that the Republicans have a 
monopoly on the wisdom and virtue of the 
country. But we doclaim that the general 
principles of the Democratic party and the 
men they have put forward as exponents of 
those principles, have not inspired the 
country and the Negro especially, with love 
for that party. When it has come to ques- 
tions of finance and economy, they have 
brought ruin and unrest; in dealing with 
the darker peoples they have been anima- 
ted by the narrowest and most selfish mo- 
tives. Under the Democrats the natives of 
the Philippine Islands would be the victims 
of the most vicious and degenerate color 
prejudice imaginable. Their profession of 
love for the Declaration of Independence is 
all very high-sounding, but if they are sin- 
cere, why don’t they seek to apply the 
principles of that immortal document to the 
American Negro who has helped to make 
the country The vice-presi- 
dential nominee of the party which Mr. 
Boutwell proposes to support this fall has 
openly advocated the wholesale 
chisement of our people. And for what? 
For the reason that the Democrats could 


what it is? 


disfran- 


elect their man if we were disfranchised. 
Shall we support a party which prates about 
justice for people thousands of miles across 
the sea when they stand for such narrow- 
ness at home? 
at Tallulah, Ga., July 3rd, of last year, 
speaking on the Fourteenth Amendment, 
said: 


Judge Parker, in a speech 


‘‘At no time in the history of this country could 
this amendment have been adopted prior to the so- 
called reconstruction period; and if it were not now 
a part of the constitution, it is not probable that it 
could be incorporated into that instrument. It is 


doubted ifit would have been adopted had it been 
then understood to confer upon congress the pow- 
ers to enforce the restrictions on state powers *** 
and upon the Supreme Court power, to set 
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aside provisions of a state constitution, a statue 
which in the judgement of that court abridge the 
priviliges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States.’’ 

At one time in Judge Parker’s speech he 
hints that the amendment under discussion 
was positively dangerous to the Union for 
he expressed the apprehension that it might 
be so extended as to ‘‘fetter and degrade 
the state governments.’’ _ Considering the 
fact that Mr. Parker ix usually reticent and 
non-committal the conclusion of his speech 
must be regarded as,a remarkable utter- 
ance. 
were as follows: 


Judge Parker's concluding words 


“While the cardinal principles of justices are 
immutable, the methods by which justice is ad- 
ministered are subject to constant fluctuation, and 
the constitution of the United States, 
somewhat inflexible and exceedingly 


which is 
necessarily 
difficult of amendment, it should not be so con- 
strued as todeprive the states of power to so 
amend their laws to make them conform to the 
wishes of the citizens as they may deem best for 
the public welfare.”’ 

What does Mr. Boutwell think of this 
paragraph from the man he is about to vote 
for this fall? 
toasouthern audience with a great num- 
ber of men who would like to 
metho’ of disfranchising the Negro with- 
He tells 
them that the states have powers to amend 


Judge Parker was speaking 
know some 
out violating the Constitution. 


their laws if the amendment is properly 
construed. This is a plain endorsement of 
the 


and 


disfranchising propoganda 
Mr. 


Parker was immediately thereafter mention- 


southern 
understood it, for 


Georgia so 
ed for the presidency in this state. It seems 
to us that Mr. Boutwell asks us to commit 
The 


Negroes can best serve the interests of both 


political suicide by voting for Parker. 


themselves and the Filiponos by voting for 
aparty whose traditions and record show 
that it believes infinitely more in human 
liberty and humanitarianism than the 
Democrats. That party is the Republican 
party. 
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The Political 
Outlook 


The Republicans have every 
reason to feel encouraged 
from the signs of the times. 
A month of campaigning has shown that 
the party is unusually strong in the North 
and West this year and that the Democrats 
are strong nowhere save the South. Judge 
-arker’s long silence was a fine thing fora 
man of Lincoln’s depth but a poor thing 
for Parker. It made himsoimportant that 
everybody was listening with bated breath 
to catch what he had to say. But when 
he did speak he but added respectable 
vagary to his former silence. He did not 
come up to the occasion. He made his 
speech of acceptance out in a cold shower 
of rain and what he said was as cloudy as 
the skies under which he spoke. He failed 
to electrify the country and what he said 
proved insufficient to impart life to the 
dead Democracy. We have just returned 
from an extensive trip through the North- 
west and that section of the country seems 
be all ablaze for Roosevelt and Fair- 
banks. The Democrats do not talk of 
electing up there. They are simply trying 
We think 
Indiana no longer belongs in the doubtful 
The Republicans will carry the 


to 


to make-a respectable fight. 


column. 
state by 20,000 majority, provided they 
make no awkward move between now and 
The South has tried to inject 
the race question into 
the old abolition spirit has awake in the 
Hoosier State. The Kentuckians that 
have crossed the river to live in the state 
took their prejudiees with them and some- 
what contaminated 


November. 
the campaign and 


the atmosphere, but 
they represent a small sentiment in Indiana. 
While we may leave Missouri in the Demo- 
cratic column there is an elemont of doubt in 
the situation in the state that makes the 
Democrats feel very uneasy. Folk was nomi- 
nated on the Democratic ticket as a reformer, 
but the tail of the ticket was heavily loaded 
with boodle. If Mr. Folk is a true re- 
former who is earnestly desirous of break- 
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ing up boodlers in the state, how can he 
afford to run on and endorse a ticket with 
indicted boodlers on it? The Republican 
papers have been asking many questions 
like this one. The fact is, Folk was nomi- 
nated by the boodlers who fear him and 
who are secretly knifing him. 
Stone has openly attacked him. 


Senator 
The inde- 
pendent voters are growing distrustful of 
him because he will not denounce the bood- 
lers on his ticket. In the midst of such a 
situation, the Republicans have put up a 
strong candidate who is waging an aggres- 
At all events, Walbridge, 
the Republican nominee, has a strong fight- 


sive campaign. 


ing chance and will carry the state or make 
serious inroads into the hitherto enormous 
Democratic majority. There is an ugly 
situation in Wisconsin. A very bitter fight 
is going on between the factions in the Re- 
publican party. Gov. La Follette, who has 
had the honor of being governor two terms 
in the state, refused to come down and is 
fighting fora third term. 
Republican and the two 
Senators from Wisconsin are running an- 
other ticket entirely independent of the La 


Follette people. 


The leading 
Congressmen 


Of course this is the sig- 
nal for much Democratic activity in the 
state. Whatever the result on the local 
issue the Republicans will carry the state 
for the national ticket, for both factions 
The 
gubernatgrial election in Arkansas last 
month demonstrated the fact that there isa 
growing dissatisfaction 


endorse Roosevelt and Fairbauks. 


with democratic 
misrule, even in the solid South. Jefferson 
Davis, a notorious political ruffian, was 
elected governor by the Democrats, but 
with the old democratic majority reduced 
one-half by the Republicans. In Vermont, 
which is always considered the political 
themometer, the Republicans elected their 
ticket last month by a larger majority than 
any majority save two that the state has 
ever given the party. Whenever the Re- 
publicans have carried Vermont by 25,000 
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majority in September preceding a presi. 
dential election, they have always electej 
their president. This year the Repubii 
cans carried the state by 31,500 majority 
Maine, which is better fighting ground fo 
the Democrats, went Republican by 27,000 
These are very propitious omens for th 





Republicans. The situation in West Vir 
ginia this month is a little more doubtfy 
for the Republicans than it was last month 
It is openly asserted that John D. Rocke 
feller is against President Roosevelt and js 
doing what he can to defeat him. Mr, 
Rockefeller has a great many oil wells in 
West Virginia and hires about 5,000 men 
It is current rumor that just before the 
election Mr. Rockefeller plans to clos 
down work in West Virginia and transfer 
all of his men over into Ohio to work over 
there. Most of Mr. Rockefeller’s work- 
men are Republicans. Ohio is hopelessly 
Republican, while West Virginia is Repub- 
lican by only If 5,000 Republi- 
cans are carried out of the state in October, 
the result will tell in November. The New 
York Republicans have nominated for gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor Frank W. 
Higgins. Higgins is not the strongest 
man that could have been named but he is 
an aggressive fighter anda pretty clean 
politician who will make a stubborn contest 
for New York for the Republicans. New 
York seems a little more nearly Republican 
now than it did a month ago, but it is still 
the pivotal fighting ground of the cam- 
paign. The outlook is decidedly moré 
hopeful for the Republicans now than it 
was a month ago. The obscurity of 
Parker and the antiquity of Davis have 
caused many thousands of voters to flock 
to Roosevelt and Fairbanks. We 
every reason to believe that in November 
the voters of the 


13,000. 


have 


country will show that 


Te. 





they prefer the vigorous, manly policy of 
the present administration to the spineless- 
ness and obscurity of Judge Parker and the 
senility and decrepitude of his running mate. 
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In the September number 
of the 
make it plain that it was 
the colored man’s duty to support the the 
National Republican ticket in November. 
A recent trip through Indiana anda care- 
ful study of the political situation in New 


The Blunder of 
Elder Tice 


Voice we tried to 


York have convinced us that our advice 
was quite necessary. There are some 
Negro Democrats in this country! How 


any self-respecting Negro could be a Demo- 
crat on National issues is a hard proposi- 
tion to understand, and yet there are such 
cases. Ina long letter to the Brooklyn 
Eagle of September 6th, Elder S. Timothy 
Tice of the A. M. E. Church endorses Par- 
ker and Davis, and asks his black consti- 
tuency to support them in the coming elec- 
tion. Mr. Tice may be thoroughly honest 
in his convictions and yet his move in this 
direction is bound to be regarded by almost 
race as a serious error of 


his entire very 


judgment. In the first place we wish to 
have it understood that we can easily un- 
derstand how a colored man could be a 
Democrat in the northern states on local 
issues. Inthe local and state elections of 
those states the race question is not in- 
volved. ‘The issues are freely and fairly 
discussed and all the citizens are respected. 
But when it comes toa national election the 
case is always different. The great bulk of 
the Democratic party live in the South and 
the 


opened the 


always their chief issues is Negro. 


Senator Bailey from ‘Texas 
Democratic campaign in Mr. Tice’s state 
and city ina lengthy harrangue about the 
Republican party and the Negro. It was 
about the first of September that Clark 
Howell of Atlanta spoke in New York and 
inveighed bitterly against the Republican 
party for,seeking to protect the black man 
in his rights. ‘The Democratic party is led 
in the South by the Vardamans, the 
Tillmans and the Gormans. Should Judge 
Parker be elected, it is idle to think that he 


could ignore this crowd of demagogs who 
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control the South. And even if the Demo- 
crats could not control Congress this year, 
the election of a Democratic President 
would be taken as a rebuke to the liberal 
policy of President Roosevelt on the race 
question, the 
crackers of the South securely intrenched in 


hoodlums and _ cross-road 
Washington, would swarm like locusts over 
the South and terrify the Negroes and the 
would have either to submit to serf- 
or fight against terrible odds. It 


would be the most reckless age of white- 


race 
dom 


cappings, burnings and lynchings that the 
Then we cannot 
be sure that the Constitution would be secure 
from attack. 
reckless statement when he pronounces it 


world has ever known. 
Mr. Tice has made a very 


‘‘utterly impossible’’ for the Democrats to 
nullify the Fifteenth 
Amendments. The Democrats have found 
a way to nullify these amendments in a 
half dozen Southern States and many of 
them declare that they shall continue to 
attempt the complete disfranchisement of 
the black man. Hardwick of this state and 
Kitchen (whose name suggests dish-water ) 
of North 
bills in Congress. 


Fourteenth and 


Carolina have introduced such 
Judge Parker, himself, 
while speaking here in Georgia over a year 
ago, took a stand which the South construed 
as antagonistic tothe Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. favor of the 
wholesale disfranchisement of the Negro. 
Judge Parker was first mentioned for the 
presidency here in Atlanta, and Davis and 


Senator Davis is in 


Gorman are life-long friends. Gorman has 
disfranchised the black man in Maryland. 
It is a known fact that Judge Parker in his 
speech of acceptance commended the Four- 
teenth Amendment, but had nothing what- 
ever to say of the Fifteenth Amendment. 
How in the light of these facts any Negro 
with an ounce of sense can advise his race 
to vote for Parker is beyond our compre- 
hension. It is the height of folly, the 
boldest steps that was ever taken toward po- 


The insult to the race is 


litical suicide. 
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great, for Mr. Tice asks it to vote to cut its 
own head off politically and thereby re- 
nounce the hope of ever being recognized 
as American citizens. His remedy for ‘‘de- 
creasing prejudice and 
pathies’’ is for us to vote against our 
friends and to vote for those who raise bar- 
riers against us to signalize our inferiority 
and who continually flaunt before us their 
idea that ‘‘the world is the white man’s 
and the fullness thereof.’’ ‘That the black 
man is fool enough to help rear this fabric 


of white-man worship we cannot believe. 





A Rude 
Awakening 


There are some signs of a 
moral awakening in the South. 
The self-respecting and law- 
abiding white people are beginning to under- 
stand to what depths of barbarism the 
hoodlums and one gallus cross-road_ crack- 
ers are sinking the whole South. They are 
coming to know through bitter experience 
that mobs are not bands of ‘‘enraged citi- 
zens’’ or ‘‘orderly posses,’’ who are wont 
to contribute towards decency ina com- 
munity. They are rather, red-eyed drunken 
demons, inflamed with a consuming pas- 
sion for blood and the smell of burning 
human flesh and they will have their sport 
regardless of the cost to the common- 
wealth. The Methodist church at States- 
boro has taken a very commendable stand 
in demanding the members of the church 
who took part in the mob’s savage work 
either to publicly confess their shame and 
crime or withdraw fromthe communion of 
the church. A protest like this from a Chris- 
tian church right in a mob-ridden 
munity is not to be regarded lightly. It is 
a bold and manly move. Public sentiment 
demanded a court of inquiry to investigate 
the action of the Georgia State troops at 
Statesboro, and so, upon Governor Terrell’s 
tardy return from St. Louis he appointed a 
court of inquiry. The court did its work 


com- 


mollifying anti-. 
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pretty thoroughly, coming to the conclu- 
sions: 

‘That it was the desire of the enlisted men to 
perform their whole duty if they had been per- 
mitted to doso by those in immediate authority 
and command. 

“That Second Lieutenant J. W. McIntyre and 
the men under his command did their full duty. 

‘That Corporal Shortridge, Private McGuire and 
Musician McDougal were especially active in doing 
their duty. 

‘That First Lieutenant Mell was inattentive to 
duty and proved 
situation. 

‘*That the first encounter with the mob caused 
Second Lieutenant Griner to disappear. 

‘“‘That First Lieutenant Charles E. Cone left his 
post of duty, and, while absent, the mob secured 
the prisoners. 


incompetent to cope with the 


‘That Lieutenant Morrison, surgeon, interfered 
with Lieutenant 
duty. 

“That Captain Hitch had a sufficiently large 
force under him to have afforded protection to 
the prisoners if the force had been properly hand- 
led, but the commanding officer did not use the 
proper precaution, nor was his conduct sufficiently 
enegetic or forceful.’ 


McIntyre in performing his 


Lovers of law are hoping that some good 
will come out of the court martial that the 
Governor has appointed after the report of 
the court of inquiry. In the meantime, 
what is Governor Terrell doing to appre- 
hend the lynchers at Statesboro and at 
Cedartown? These men are murderers and 
should be tried and condemned. The white 
press has called loudly for vigorous action 
at this point. None of the great papers of 
the state have appeared to show any sym 
pathy with the lynchers save our two At- 
lanta evening papers. During the 
the dastardly deeds of both the 
and the white murderers were freshest 
in the minds of the people these two 
papers riedt to see which one could go 
near enough to the brink of approving the 
work of the mob without outright approv- 
ing it. The Journal so much as published 


time 
Negro 


a letter from one of its contributors who 
said that ‘‘the lives of all the Negroes of 
Bullock county were not worth the life of a 
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single white man of the lowest type.’’ The 
editor of the Atlanta News has made his 
name on his radical, race hating speeches 
and so nobody was surprised at him. The 
Constitution has adopted a conservative and 
manly tone and will do very much to uproot 
the seeds of strife that these other papers are 
At Huntsville, Ala., we are hav- 

vigorous than here in 

The of the mob that 
lynched Horace Maples, a colored man, are 
being hunted down and arrested as fast as 
they can be caught. 


sowing. 
ing more action 


Georgia. leaders 


The Governor of that 
state has acted with promptness and bravery 
and has demanded that the soldiers that let 
the mob overpower them shall be held to 
account for their cowardice. Several promi- 
nent white men have been arrested as mob 
leaders, while twenty-six 
indicted. 


in all have been 
Some of them have fled to Mexi- 
co, some to California and others are hid- 
den where they cannot be found, which 
shows that they believe the government 
means business. The white preachers of 
Huntsville have also taken a manly stand 
in denouncing the lynchers and demanding 
that they be brought to justice. The mob 
in its fury set fire to the jail and endangered 
the lives of several United States prisoners. 
As a result the United States detectives are 
searching for the lynchers and the federal 
government will endeavor to bring them to 
justice. This isa distinct re-action from 
the awful pace at which we were going to 
ruin the first and the middle of the year, 
and must be welcomed as some semblance 


of the breaking of day. 





The Death 
of Dr. Lorimer 


The death Dr. George C. 
Lorimer at Aix-les-Bains 
in France last month 
marked the passing of a Baptist minister of 
the first order in this country. In deploring 
his death the American people feel that 
they have lost one of their most genial spirits 
and one of their most capable and effective 
forces for purity and righteousness. We 


believe Dr. Lorimer was born in Scotland 
but he had been a citizen of America from 
early youth. His pastorial work covered 
a wide field of usefulness, he having been 
at different times pastor of large and in- 
fluential churches in Chicago, Boston, New 
York, Albany, and Louisville. Dr. Lori- 
mer was not an orator, if oratory consists 
in the flowery, pedantic sentences that gave 
Talmage suchaname. There was not the 
spontaneous, emotional outbursts of poetry 
and eloquence in him that we find in 
And while Dr. Lori- 
mer was never a fiery passionate, oratorical 
preacher, he attract vast 
crowds and to get a grip on the non-church 
going without to the 
coarse, sensational epithets and unsavory 


Beecher’s sermons. 
managed to 


classes resorting 
adjectives of the Sam Jones class of preach- 
ers. His sincerity, his emphasis on real 
religion that manifested itself in the life of 
aman, his scorning of the hypocrite and 
his inspiration for the genuine and his own 
consecrated, pious life took hold upon the 
lives of his members. The pity is ‘that we 
have so few preachers of the Lorimer 
stamp. He died at the age of 66, but he 
had done the work of a man who was 75. 








Dr. Bentley atthe It is a matter of re- 
Dentists’ Congress gret for us to have to 

confess that our own 
neighbors, the Southern white people, 
seem utterly incapable of rising to the 
where they can put aside narrow 
race prejudice and accept merit fer Se. 
Our white people take every occassion to 
emphasize this mean, narrow spirit whether 


point 


at home or abroad. Only a complete trans- 
formation will prohibit them from turning 
up their noses at the colored people in 
heaven. Some of them will never get 
there for that very reason,—for the very 
foundations of Christianity are based on 
charity, fellowship, equality and humility. 
But a case in point. The International 
Dental Congress which met in St. Louis 
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last month had in it one Negro member, Dr. 
Charles E. Bentley, of Chicago. Dr. 
Bentley is one of the emiment men of the 
dental profession and the Congress recog- 
nized his ability and made him chairman of 
the committee on Clinics. The Congress met 
to discuss questions of vital importance to 
the profession of dentistry, but the banquet, 
which is always an event of minor impor- 
tance in such gatherings, occupied almost 
all the time and attention of the Southern 
delegates. From the time they saw Dr. 
Bentley at the congress ‘‘the social equal- 
ity’’ idea flashed across their brain and a ner- 
vous tremor ran through their blood. It 
was possible for Dr. Bentley to be at the 
banquet and what a horrible thought it was! 
The Southern delegates spent the week in 
lobbying and canvassing and agitating this 
matter. Permit us to say that Dr. Bentley 
is a gentleman who in both culture and 
skill is far above nine-tenths of the men 
who were subordinating the interests of the 
congress to sucha silly sentiment, and so, 
when he learned of the opposition there 
was to his presence, he gracefully stayed 
away from the hanquet for the sake of har- 
mony. However, the following day he in- 
troduced a resolution in the convention 
which provided that ‘‘at all future sessions 
of the International Dental Congress, all 
members shall be granted all priviliges that 
pertain to the various activities of such 
congresses regardless of race or creed.’’ 
The resolution produced a storm Which 
threatened to split the congress. A north- 
ern presiding officer who was in sympathy 
with the southern contingency connived 
with the South in continually shelving the 
resolution until the adjournment of the 
congress. A vote on it atany time when 
the full congress was in session would have 
carried it overwhelmingly and the southern 
delegates would have known what to ex- 
pect hereafter. As it was the debate was 
acrimoniousand Dr. Bentley defended him- 
selfwell. His first speech is reported to 
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have been calm and conservative, but upon 
having been attacked by an Alabama dele- 
gate who thought that Dr. Bentley forfeited 
his right to be calied a gentlemen if he in- 
sisted forcing 


on and 


on the southern delegates, 


‘social equality’’ 
‘*miscegnation’’ 
he arose and inveighed against his assailers 
in a vehement, fiery and passionate speech. 
The Chicago Conservator says: 


‘‘He reminded southern men ‘hat the slave ships 
of three centuries ago brought to American shores 
cargoes of black people, of pure, undiluted blood, 
chaste and purely moral as 
known to be. 


\frican tribes are well 
The gradual lightening and whiten- 
ing of their black skins into a race of mulattoes 
was a phenomenon, the cause of which they had 
best ask their consciences in the silence of their 
closets. This other wholesome truths he 
hurled in their teeth and was applauded to the 
echo by the entire northern delegation section and 
the foreign delegation.”’ 


and 


The men who were behind Dr. Bentley 
allowed the resolution to be tabled because 
of the fact that the northern delegates were 
not all at the session when it was taken up, 
many having gone to the Fair. 


of the northern 


The absence 
and foreign delegates in 
of the southerners 
bringing up the resolution which had been 
tabled once. But Dr. Bentley was treated 


We 


force was the cause 


nobly by his northern constituency. 


quote from the Conservator again: 
“He was immediately elected to the Illinois 
Chapter of the Greek letter Society; the next day 
a large party of Illinois dentists and their wives in- 
vited him as their guest of honor to a function 
and various other acts of similar nature followed. 

This instance of American prejudice impressed 
most deeply the foreign delegation which included 
dentists from all over the world. Their astonish- 
ment and indignation at the banquet incident was 
beyond all bounds. They drew upa formal pro- 
test which they presented to the president of the 
Congress with the demand that if the incident 
should ever be spread on the minutes of the con- 
vention that their protest should be placed there 
too. It was voted however to expunge the whole 
affair from the minutes. The entire foreign dele 
gation gave a reception to Dr. Bentley at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, the finest hotel in St. 


Louis. On 


this occasion every man took occasion to express 
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to Dr. Bentley their disgust at American prejudice 
asthey had seen it in a southern city. On this oc- 
casion they wrote an expression of fellowship and 
friendship which was signed by a representative 
from every European nation and one from Mexico 
and Java respectfully.” 


This is plainly a case where foolish pre- 
judice defeats its own end. It is reported 
that a Connecticutt delegate during the de- 
bate arose, his face white with anger, and 


| vehemently denounced the southerners say- 


ing: 

“My father and my father’s father have been 
Democrats and so have I been until this instant, 
but this experience has changed me totally and 
henceforth I am a Republican. And, so help me 
God, I shall never attend a dental congress or any 
the Mason 


other convention which meets below 


and Dixon line. Furthermore, I refuse to belong 
toa body which includes men of such sentiments 
and as an earnest of my disgust and indignation, I 
tear off my badge of membership to of the Inter- 
national Congress and cast it to the ground.’’ And 
suiting the action to the word he tore off his badge, 
of membership, trampled it under his feet and left 
the hall. 

We wonder if the southern people do not 
sometimes, themselves, when entirely alone 
exclaim, ‘' Their 
narrowness is making thousands of votes 
for Roosevelt. 


what a foolish lot we are!’’ 





We have never for a mo- 


Those Before- 
Day Clubs 


ment placed cre- 


the 
reports that there were any such organiza- 


any 
dence in sensational 
tions as ‘‘ Before-day Clubs’’ among the col- 
ored people of the South. The so-called 
‘ Before-day club’’ was discovered at States- 
bore, of this state, in the brain of a mischief- 
making, irresponsible press correspondent. 
We have no more signs of a black mafia in 
this section of the country than we have of 
orange groves at the North Pole. 
tional correspondent who would originate 


A sensa- 


such an inflamatory lie ought to be severely 
dealt with. 
has been any criminal organization among 
the colored people of Georgia. There may 


There is not now and never 
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be two or three men here and there among 
the blacks as there are among the whites, 
who plan to rob or murder, and who some- 
times carry out their plans. But every- 
body knows that the colored people have 
not united in the South on any program of 
revenge. When the whole matter is sifted 
to the bottom, it comes to this: 
men of the country and the villages of the 
South want some excuse for terrifying and 


The white 


beating the Negroes of their community 
for every little offense against the whites, 
and they also want to break up secret soci- 
eties among the blacks. Like the wicked 
in the Bible, they are forever fearing(?) 
uprisings when there are no signs of such. 
They treat the colored people so cruel and 
barbarous that they feel that they ought to 
be planning some methods of revenge. 
Hence on the slightest appearance of anger 
among the Negroes they assume that the 
race has prepared for an elaborate ‘‘ race 
war.’’ The southern atmosphere is charged 
with dynamite, but it is a case where one 
side has all of the organization, ammuni- 
tion and state machinery, and whereever 
the white man and the black man are in- 
volved, they all will be used against the lat- 
ter, regardless of the issue. There is no 
sympathy between the younger generation 
of the colored people and the class of whites 
who are forever ready to insult cultured 
black men. The writer upon going up to 
a railroad lunch counter to buy a lunch one 
day was brutally commanded by a cracker 
servant of the baser sort, to ‘‘take off your 
hat in 


niggers take theirs off.’’ 


white folks wear their hats, 
Of 
was no trading between the two; one pre- 


here, 


course there 


ferring to wear his hat on out of doors and 
perish before buying from such a beast and 
the other resuming his work with a little 
surprise that the matter terminated as it 
did. 
here? There will never be any until one 
or the other gives up his opinion of himself. 
The black man will always refuse to yield 


How can there be any sympathy 
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to such foolish notions as this class want 
him to yield to. But this is no sign of 
‘* Before-day Clubs.’’ It is the mere sign 
that there are some men with self-respect 
among the colored people. Let it be un- 
derstood, however, that we are opposed to 
every kind of criminality from the yellow 
Atlanta News with its flamboyant red 
and radical rant to the meanest and lowest 
criminal in the land. All criminality is to 
be deplored and wiped out by law. 





End of the Butch- 
er’s Strike 


It has been perfectly 
evident from the be- 
ginning that the meat 
strike was bound to be a failure. The 
strike was inaugurated July 12th and called 
off the first week in September. It was in- 
evitable that the strike should in the end 
prove aserious menace to unionism. Strike 
leaders seem to have very little common 
sense. They respect neither contracts nor 
verbal promises. They think they can 
break agreements like a child would play- 
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fully snap a cotton thread, and still have 
the sympathy of the public. Then they 
try to force their terms by violence and 
bloodshed. 
and will not allow other men to work. Un- 
der such circumstances they do not belong 
This meat strike which took 
in Chicago, New York, St. 


to succeed. 
Louis, Omaha 
and Kansas city was one in which the stri- 
kers showed sympathy for nobody who did 
not to the Independent 
butchers or what not, were made to suffer. 
The strikers lost the sympathy of the pub- 
lic and the operators were still able to run 
their works. 


belong union. 


The strike proved disastrous 
to the unions and the men lost not only their 
wages, but some of the men lost their posi- 
tions. The prestige of labor unions has 
been seriously crippled. There are many 
injustices which capital heap upon labor 
but the methods of the unions in discrimi- 
nating against the Negro and in appealing 
always to the arbitrament of force make 
their cause mean and one sided and unwor- 
thy of success. 


Is Justice Color Blind 


Azalia Edmonia Martin 


Oppression’s hand is o’er us 
And friends are few we find: 


Ye Gods, who reign supremely 


Is Justice color blind? 


Oh, noble Sons of Freedom, 
That did so bravely stand; 
In honor of a nation 
That Right might rule our land! 


On Fame’s eternal pages, 
On Mem’ry’s leaf so fair 
With blood lost in great battles 
Your names are written there. 


Old Slavery’s chain is broken 
And yet we are not free; 

The darkest gloom surrounds us, 
We ask for liberty. 


The dark clouds that o’erhang us 
Must serve to closer bind; 

We yet shall win the laurels, 
God is not color blind. 


They will not work themselves | 
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Rough Sketches 
“The New Negro Man” 


BY JOHN HENRY ADAMS 














mS et 
PROF. JOHN HENRY ADAMS, Jr., 
He is considered the 


The Atlanta 
‘nothing short of a 


“OL A 


of Morris Brown College. 
rising negro Artist of the South. 


‘ 


Constitution pronounces him 
genius”’ and says that ““he may some day startle 
the world with his paintings.” 


To find the new Negro man, one must 
take the narrow, rugged winding path as it 
leads from the humble one room log cabin, 
through the corn fields and cotton field, 
pass the country school shanty on to the 
quiet village in the dale. There, the broader 
pathway leads fromthe rough frame cot- 
tage, through the smoky, dismal quarters 
of hirelings; pass the shopping district to 
the humble academy over on the hill; then 
take right angles down by the Sunday 
meeting house to the signal railway station. 


Tell the conductor you want to get off at 
Atlanta. 


Arriving there, take the electric 





car for any one of the Negro institutions of 


higher learning, thence to the Negro 
modern home locality on the broad and 
where on either side the 
innocent colored children, 
dressed in white laundried jackets and 
dresses, out upon the green lawns amid 
blossoming flowers, reveals the meaning of 
progress peculiar to the black folk. Stop 
there long enough to realize the gravity 


and. force of the character whose real self 


sunny avenue, 


playing of 


you are yet to know as he toils earnestly for 
place and power in the world, and as he 
clings to the higher self assdrtion of the 
man with a soul. 

Now venture on. Here is the real new 
Tall, erect, 
with a face as strong and expressive as 


Negro man. commanding, 
Angelo’s Moses and yet every whit as pleas- 
ing and handsome as Rueben’s favorite 
model. is that penetrative eye 


about which Charles Lamb wrote with such 


There 


deep admiration, that broad forehead and 
firm chin. On the floor and the tables of 
his office lie the works of a ready crafts- 
man, a master mechanic. Scattered har- 
monously on the walls, hang framed speci- 
mens of well designed office buildings and 
expensive residences, and over on his desk 
are filed a dozen or more bids, which at 
one time or another had made vain 
petition seem as but a cotton thread hang- 
Such is the new 


com- 


ing to his coat sleeve. 
Negro man, and he who finds the real man 
in the hope of deriving all the benefits to be 
got by acquaintance and contact does not 
run upon him by mere chance, but must go 
over the paths by some kind of biograph, 
until he gets a reasonable understanding of 
what it actually costs of human effort to be 
a man and at the same time a Negro. 
Again, to find the new Negro man, you 
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MR. R. T. WEATHERBY, B. D. 


This is the strong hand underneath the succes- 
ful Y.M.C.A. of Atlanta. Mr. Weatherby has 
ability and character, which elements have raised 
him to the highest esteem and confidence of the 


people. 


a faithful secretary of the Association. 


He is a qualified Christian worker, and 


must equip yourself for the tedious study 
rising out of his singular environment. 
You must be prepared to comprehend the 
awkward and oftimes ugly circumstances, 
which surround him in his very inception, 
before he knew what he was, and long be- 
fore he knows of the ‘‘Veil’’ of which Mr. 
DuBois speaks so touchingly in his 
‘‘Souls of Black Folk.’’ 

Here, drawn near the bosom of his good 
black mother, whose face is lighted with 
joy and hope and anxiety that only a 
mother feels, is the bouncing, laughing, 
little creature whose future days are as 
dark as his skin and whose very life is as 
uncertain as an approaching storm. Look 
into h's face and then into the mother’s 
face. Observe that interlacing of love and 


prospect and adventure as it weavens about 
the two, the life long singleness of heart- 
What 
promise does that devoted mother foresee in 
that black infant face? Listen to the musings 
of that mother: ‘‘Where twenty, 
forty, sixty years find this ‘jewel’ spending 


beats and sorrows and sufferings. 


will 


the love and sacrifice which my heart gives 
freely, fully, wholly to it?’’ 

The boy grows, develops, enters school, 
begins the routine of office boy, learns com- 
panionship, discerns a little of the outer 
world, begins a study of the greater inner 
world—himself discovers his likes and dis- 
like, goes pleasure seeking, and now he 
has reached his fifteenth year, the begin- 
ning of the critical period of a boy’s life. 
Now his mind gets a breath of the intense 


vigor of his body. Something, he knows 

















Dr. J. D. HAMILTON. 


Much has been added to the dental profession of 
Atlanta, in the person of Dr. Hamilton. He is 
rather socially inclined, but he knows the value of 
‘sticking to business.’’ His office shows the en- 
terprise of the new Negro man. 
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not what, moves mad with passion and fire 
through his viens. The boy’s quiet is re- 
placed by amazing wonder at the beauty 
and significiance of the objects beyonds the 
mist and haze of his understanding. Ques- 
tion after question come and go unanswered. 
These are the harrows of his age. 


At sixteen, seventeen, on to his twentieth 
year, the young man contends with tempta- 
tions such as only the Negro boy meets. 
The opportunity to work, but a work and 
an employer whose sole aims are to keep 
him working at his beginning point; the 
opportunity to idle, with but the chaingang 
as the highest form of recompense; the 
pleasure of friends, who are as vagabond as 
the days are long; the modern dive with all 
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CHAS. L. HARPER, A. B. 


Mr. Harper is one of the strong young men in 
the government service of Atlanta. He is paving 


the way for himself for higher things in life. 


ROUGH SKETCHES—‘‘ THE NEW NEGRO MAN” 
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MR. GEO. WHITE, A. B. 

Mr. White is a young man hardly 22 years old, 
but he has shown already that he has a work to do 
in helping to elevate the race. He is quiet and 
modest and hasa strong personality. 
its gilded hallucination, doors wide open, 
tables strewn with gobblers and _ beer 
growlers, and the breath of lounging, half- 
drunken women that contaminate the very 
atmosphere; the billiard room filled with 
old and hardened gamblers; and lastly, but 
of as grave disaster as either of the already 
named clamps of degradation, is the regular 
‘‘hang-out corner,’’ the temptation of 
the new young Negro. 

Steadily, persistently, the 
young man clings to his aspiration to bea 
man. His college books, his Bible lessons, 
his mother’s ringing words of love-truth, 
and 


earnestly 


his pastor’s soul inspiring sermons, 
the passing lectures and educative enter- 
tainment, all instruct him as to the best 
uses of his time, as to the ultimate mean- 
ing of his life, and the real mission of man 
in this wilderness of love and labor. 


The young man _ stands at last an 
achiever, and speaks the parting college 
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words from the flower-dressed platform of 
his dear Alma Mater to the hundreds of ad- 
miring friends, who gather to place their 


benediction of success upon his brow. 
Nearest his feet sits that failing form of 
woman, upon whose heart the rich words 
of her son fall like drops of refreshing rain, 
after the burning rays of years of anticipa- 
tion had crisped and withered the beauty 
and splendor of her face and _ body. 
Thrilled to the highest note, with tears 
streaming silently down her furrowed 
cheeks, her soul whispers in perfect ecstacy, 
‘Thank God, ——my son! ——my son !”’ 


This is not the end, rather the com- 
mencement of methodic, painstaking, funda- 
mental living. The desire of success has 
been greatly enlarged in the black man’s 
soul. A half-dozen years and that black 
has woven himself into the industrial 
fibre of his locality, has gone where there 
seemed to be no water and brought forth 
the sparkling flow to which his people may 
go and quench their longing thirst. And 
he has set the standard of man in his com- 
munity not upona man’s ability to think 
or work, be that ever so vital, but rather 
upon the purpose and end of the man’s 
thinking or working. 


man 


This is the new Negro man as followed 
from the cradle through boyhood and _ col- 
lege days on to the larger life, where men 
are known according as they do less theo- 
rizing and more actual, practical work; ac- 
cording as they turn their vast learning 
and weaith into simple, kindly helps to the 
poor, distressed and suffering; and in pro- 
portion as they make the play and music 
and revelry of the high head, the common 
enjoyment of all. 


The new Negro man is facing a brighter 
sun than ever his father knew, in spite of 
the dark prophecies and hopless pessimism 


which greet him onevery side. The Negro 
father, on the one hand, irresponsibly 


iedged in with ignorance too dense to ad- 
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MR. WM. J. DECATUR, A. B. 


In this characteristic pose can be seen one of the 
new forces of the race. 
teacher. 
Long, 


For years a_ successful 
Mr. Decatur is now partner to Mr. J. B. 
the successful builder and _ contractor. 
Decatur and Long represent the spirit and demand 
of the times—thoroughly competent mechanics. 


mit of much foresight, sees nothing for the 
son but a perpetuation of his own social, 
political, and material advancement to the 
abnormal state of affairs now existing, 
but goes more often far contrary to what he 
really thinks is the best and right in the 
long run in the preparation of his son for 
life’s work. in the hope of at least meeting 
present exigencies. 


On the other hand, most of the news- 
papers and the evil men behind them, paint 
the new Negro out of the pigments of 
senseless antipathy, call him a brute and, 
fixing suspicion on him, seek to revert the 
cast of manhood into cowardly, cringing 
and wilful serfdom. 


Here. then, is no en- 


























ROUGH SKETCHES—‘‘ THE NEW NEGRO MAWN’”’ 

























THE “NEGRO” IN JOURNALISM. 

The above sketch shows Editor Jesse Max Barber in his characteristic attitude while engaged in 
study in what he calls his ‘‘ Sanctum Sanctorum,’’ Mr. Barber is a very close student of current, eco- 
nomic and sociological questions, as his narrations of current events in ‘‘ Our Monthly Review "’ will 
show. 
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couragement. 
man’s future? 


What of the new Negro 
The future is the man’s, 
and he is relying on the strong arm of 
merit which providence has developed so 
as to cope with all human means and needs. 


The new Negro man as represented in the 
accompanying sketches sees nothing but 
vital principles to sustain him in his strug- 
gle for place and power, and, like Socrates, 
would prefer the hemlock, or its equivalent, 
to all the vain pleasures outside of death 
than give over a single unit of right. He 
will do this not for his own sake merely, 
but for the sake of humanity, even the sake 


of the human who would decry principle to 
raise temporarily himself. The present 
fight is a fight for manhood—not man. 


Man dies. Manhood lives forever, 


‘Tl can die!’’ says that brave young man 
in Attick’s review. ‘‘I can die for princi- 


ple,—die loving and kissing my enemy.’’ 


This is the new Negro man’s day. Let 
him be found always studying, thinking, 
working, for the social hour, when dancing 
and merry-making ‘are to enter, has not 
come. Gird up your loins. young man, 
and hurry. 


An Earnest Inquiry 


We would be pleased to publish an answer to this letter from any of our subscribers 


The Editors of The Voice of the Negro, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Noticing in the August number of The Voice of 
the Negro, your reference to the lynching at Scran- 
ton, S. C. on June 30th, and also to the crime al- 
leged to have been committed at Europa, Miss., 
and your commendable comment regarding the 
general disrespect for law, induces the writer to 
offer some comparison of the conduct of the Negro 
population of the British West Indies with the 
Negroes of the Southern States, especially in re- 
lation to the heinous crime so often charged to the 
Southern Negro. 

Having made my home in one of the British 
West India Colonies for over twenty years prior to 
my coming tothe States in 1881 enables me to 
write with some knowledge and experience regard- 
ing the conditions there; and as I have ever since 
leaving my native land kept in touch with the 
local press of that country, I have not yet drifted 
into total ignorance of the status of affairs there 
existing today. 

Why, may I be permitted to ask, is it we do not 
learn or hear of similar crimes committed there by 
the Negro on white women? I know that the op- 
portunity exists there, where white women are 
often traveling in lonely places without a male es- 
cort, and yet during my sojourn there I never knew 
of such a crime by black or white. To what, then, 
must the absence there of sucha crime be attri- 
buted? Isit a respect forthe law? In the West 
Indies when he commits a misdemeanor or crime, 


the Negro is given the same trial by jury which is 
the privilege of the white man. The laws there 
are strict and are enforced, and white and black 
alike are liable to the same punishment for non- 
compliance; but, however severe the crime and its 
penalties the Negro knows too well that the law 
must take its course, and that he is protected by 
law and absolutely free from mob violence. Surely 
it is not possible that the West Indian Negro is 
without the same passions as his more northern 
kin. Indeed, from the nature of the extreme 
tropical clime, it is, I believe, generally admitted 
that there exists a stronger sexual passion among 
the nativesthan is accredited to the races of more 
northern climes, Why, then the absence of such 
acrime. I believe there is more respect for the law 
and order by all classesin the West Indies than there 
apparently is in the Southern States. But I should 
like to see what you may have to say in reply to 
my communication, which is intended ina very 
friendly spirit and respect for you and your race. 
With kind regards, yours very truly, 
E. W. CARRINGTON. 
Tama, Iowa. 


August 22, 1904. 


We publish Mr. Carrington’s letter and leave it 
to our readers to answer, at least for the pres- 
ent.—THE EDITORS. 
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TO THE PLOUGHMAN 


[Editor J. MAx BARBER was brought up on a country farm in South 
Carolina. His parents were poor, and besides, his father was not interested 
in his education. What he is he owes it to his sainted mother and to his 
own efforts. A cultured New England lady, whose full name is with- 
held by request, remarked one day upon his versatility and upon his abil- 
ity as a magazine editor at such an early age. Mr. BARBER’S answer was 
that he was only a ploughman, and related to the lady the brief history 
of his life. ‘The following lines were received the next day by Mr. BARBER. ] 


O you, that turn the trenches, long and deep! 
May birds sing in the hedges while you keep 
The furrow straight. 


The warm rich soil has waited long the seed,— 
The golden shower, and thine the tender meed 
Of grateful hearts. 


Fair be the morn, and blest the eventide! 
Thy labor through the centuries shall abide, 
For men shall see 


Thy race full ted with wisdom, courage true 
The grain and fruit that from the furrows grew, 


And toil of thine. 
g. Cc BR. 
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The International Congress of Women 
Recently held in Berlin, Germany 


By Mary Church Terrell 


It is doubtful whether it is in the power 
of any human being to do full justice to the 
International Congress of Women which 
recently met in Berlin, Germany, through 
the medium of words. Women from all 
over the civilized world were there—from 
Greenland’s rocky mountains, 
India’s coral strands, so to speak 
came there in crowds. 


and from 





and they 
The Germans are 
noted for the thoroughness and precision 
with which they plan and conduct their 
affairs. This trait in their character was 
never more in evidence than at this con- 
gress which the German women planned. I 
doubt whether it would be possible for the 
women of any other country in the world 
to arrange a meeting which could surpass, 
if, indeed, it could ever equal, that wonder- 
ful meeting in Berlin. This opinion is not 
confined to myself alone, but I have heard 
many others give utterance to the same 
thought. In articles recently written by 
Mrs. May Wright Sewell, the ex-president 
of the International Council of Women, 
and Mrs. Adelaide Johnson, a sculptor, 
practically the same view is expressed. A 
well known woman, who occupies a very 
conspicuous position in one of the largest 
Crganizations of women in the United States, 
confessed to me in Berlin that if she ever 
heard the International Congress intended 
to hold a meeting in this country, she would 
pack up bag and baggage, before it was 
time for it to convene, and skip for parts 
unknown. 

Nothing which could contribute to the 
success of the meeting was left undone. 
Everything which could add to the pleas- 
ure or to the comfort of the guests was care- 
fully arranged. The wealthiest and best 


people in Berlin were deeply interested in 


the Congress and they proved the 
extent of their interest in a_ most 
substantial way. In some of the ele- 


gant homes generously placed at the ser- 
vice of the committee on arrangements, 
delegates or speakers were entertained. In 
others magnificent receptions were held. 
The writer was entertained by one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent families in 
Berlin. Not a single room but a suite was 
placed at my disposal, while my well-bred 
and amiable hostess assigned me a maid 
who stood ready to answer my every beck 
and call. 


Count- von who lives in the resi- 
dence formerly occupied by the great Bis- 
marck, and Count Posadonsky, one 


the chancellor and the other secretary of 


Bulow, 
von 


state, gave an elegant garden party to the 
delegates and speakers of the congress. 
We were thus afforded an opportunity of 
meeting these distinguished German states- 
men and their wives as well as seeing the 
spacious grounds surrounding these historic 
Ina 
short article it would be impossible to name 


mansions in the very heart of Berlin. 


all the receptions and social functions given 
in honor of the International Congress, to 
each of whichI was invited and everywhere 
most cordially received. The Hon. Charle- 
magne Tower, United States Ambassador 
to Germany, was especially courteous and 
gracious to me at the reception which he 
gave. 

In arranging to entertain the guests of 
the congress, money seemed to be no object 
at all, for the plans were made on a most 
lavish scale. For instance, every delegate 
or speaker who came to that meeting was 
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Mrs. Mary Church Terrell as She Looked on Her Trip Across the Sea. 


invited to attend a performance at any thea- 
tre to which she cared to go, free of charge. 
This one form of entertainment alone must 
have cost an enormous sum. At some of 
the receptions given in private houses re- 
nowned singers and other artists had been 
secured for the entertainment of the guests. 
At the opening banquet at least 2,000 peo- 
ple sat down to tables which groaned under 
the delicasies of the season. At the close 
of the session the city of Berlin gave a ban- 
quet which seemed less like a reality than 


a dream, when one beheld the room of 
almost barbaric splendor, in which the feast 
was spread, looked at the artistic decora- 
tions, listened to the heavenly music and 
drank in the scene as a whole. 

It has never been my privilege to listen 
to addresses more learned, more earnest and 
more eloquent than those which were de- 
livered in Berlin. In order to enjoy the 
meetings, however, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to understand both German and French. 
For this reason some well known American 
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delegates were unable to comprehend the 
meaning of the very addresses which they 
would have enjoyed the most. Although I 
was prepared to meet progressive, intelli- 
gent women at the International Congress, 
I did not expect to see them in such num- 
bers, I must confess. I had no idea of the 
rapadity with which the woman movement 
had spread abroad. It was a constant sur- 
prise to me, too, to see how many women 
among the aristocracy are deeply, genuinely 
and actively interested in the education and 
elevation of their sex. 

Although I shall not attempt to give a 
detailed account of my sojourn in Paris or 
London, after I left Berlin, still I cannot 
resist the temptation briefly to refer to my 
visit to the countess of Warwick, one of the 
best kuown, one of the most beautiful as 
well as one of the most useful women in 
England. The countess and I were booked 














THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, 
“One of the best known, one of the most beautiful, 


as well as one of the most useful, women in Eng- 


land.” 
34 
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to address the International Congress the 
same day and in the same section, because 
she had been asked to subject 
which were closely akin. A sudden illness, 
however, prevented the countess from ful- 
filling her engagement, to the bitter dis- 
appointment of everybody concerned. 
When she learned that I was coming to 
London, she wrote me a letter, while I was 
still in Paris, inviting me most cordially to 
call. She had already gone to her country 
seat, she said, but she would be glad to re- 
turn to her city residence to see me. And 
so she did. Anda more democratic, a more 
intelligent, a more gracious and a more 
ideally beautiful woman than the countess 
of Warwick it would be hard to find. 
While referring to the titled women I 
met abroad I must not fail to mention the 
name of Princess Maria Rohan, whose head 
is as full of excellent ideas as her heart is 
filled with the desire to do good deeds. 
The picture which this distinguished lady 
sent me, since I came home, will serve to 


discuss 


remind me of many a pleasant conversation 
we had together in Berlin. 

While I was in London it was my good 
fortune and privilege to meet Mr. W. T. 
Stead, the editor ot the Aeview of the Re- 
views, and the author of many good books, 
one of which, the ‘‘Americanization of the 
World,’’ he was gracious enough to give me. 
I prize the book very highly, not only be- 
cause of its literary value, but because it 
contains an inscription written by this noted 
author’s own hand. Mr. Stead is one of 
the most democratic men, one of the most 
brilliant conversationalists, one of the most 
original thinkers, and the most 
whole-souled, genial gentlemen in the world. 
The advice he gave, the encouragement and 
inspiration received from him during the 
two visits we had together will abide with 
me like a precious treasure so long as I live. 
When I met him for the first time, he had 
already commented upon my articles on 
lynching, which appeared in the June num 


one of 
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PRINCESS MARIA ROHAN 
whose head is full of excellent ideas and whose 
heart is filled with the desire to do good. 


in the 
kindest and most complimentary way. The 
colored people of the United States have 
very few friends who champion their cause 


ber of the North American Review, 


so loyally, so fearlessly and so eloquently 
as Mr. W. T. Stead. 

One of the pleasantest afternoons passed 
in England was spent in the home of an 
American gentleman, who lives in London 
with his wife and three handsome, interest- 
ing children. I have met many Americans 
whose views on the race problem are just 
and as broad as it is right for them to be. 
But I have never met any living human 
creature—black, white, grizzle or gray— 
who is more bitterly and violently opposed 


to the injustice and barbarities perpetrated 
upon the colored people of this country, 
who is more willing and eager to do every- 
thing in his power to suppress the lawless- 
ness of which they are the victims, and who 
is more determined to use every means at 
his command to secure for them their in- 
alienable rights than is Mr. John Milhol- 
land, who formerly lived in New York. 
After talking several times with this splen- 
did representative of the best American 
manhood, I felt that I had discovered the 
William Lloyd Garrison of the present day. 

There was one man whom I met abroad 
who made a very deep impression upon me, 
I must confess. Samuel Coleridge Taylor 
I shall always look back upon 
the afternoon and evening spent with this 
great oomposer and his charming wife as a 
veritable red letter day in my life. Samuel 
Coleridge Taylor is a great musician, to be 
sure. 


is his name. 


He knows all about harmony, sharps 
and flats, but he knows many other things 
besides, He is a cultured gentleman, who 
converses well on any subject. He is the 
worthy son of his African father, who was 
a noted physician in one of the largest hos- 
pitals in England, when he died. Mr. 
Coleridge Taylor’s intelligent and amiable 
English wife has a voice, which is sonorous, 
rich and sweet. As her gifted husband 
accompanied her, while she sang several of 
his dainty little lyrics with so much feeling 
and art, I thought it would be a long time 
before I should behold a more beautiful 
and bliss. 
Mr. Coleridge Taylor is looking forward to 
his visit in Washington next fall with great 
anticipations of pleasure, with genuine en- 
thusiasm, in fact. 


picture of domestic harmony 


Unless providence iuter- 
feres most seriously with his plans he will 
surely come to the United States in the 
autumn. 

At the dinner table the conversation 
turned naturally and imperceptibly upon 
the manifestations of race prejudice in 
England and in the United States. After 
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dinner Mr. and Mrs. Coleridge Taylor and 
I attended a concert, at which the youthful 
famous composer conducted an orchestra, 
composed of some of the fairest, prettiest 
English girls I have ever seen. As I saw 
this great musician’s face light up with fire 
and enthusiasm for his art, I raised my 
heart to God in gratitude and praise that 
this gifted son of the muses dwells ina land 
in which his transcendant genius is neither 
crippled nor crushed by a blighting preju- 
dice and a cruel oppression based on the 
color of his skin. 

In Paris I had a very striking and a very 
pleasant illustration of the proverbial affa- 
bility and politeness of the French. Ever 
since I learned that a colored man, Mr. H. 
O. Tanner by name, had painted a picture 
in Paris, which was awarded the first prize 
over innumerable others, executed by 
picked artists from all over the world, and 
that this picture had been purchased by the 
government of France, I have had a great 
yearning to see it. When I was a young 
woman, in company with my father, I be- 
held the wonderful works of art in the 
Louvre and in the Luxembourg gallery of 
Paris for the first time. If anyone had 
prophesied then that a picture painted by a 
colored man would ever occupy a position 
of honor among these masterpieces of an- 
cient and modern times, I should have ex- 
pressed very grave doubts indeed. Since 
that time this miracle has been performed, 
for Mr. Tanner’s painting was placed in 
the Luxembourg a few yearsago. Assoon 
as I decided to go to Paris, therefore, after 
I left Berlin, I made up my mind that in 
this French city, which contains such a 
Levtldering profusion of masterpieces, I 
should see Mr. Tanner’s ‘‘Raising of Laza- 
rus,’’ if I saw nothing else. Imagine, 
therefore, how bitter and keen was my dis- 
appointment, when on reaching the Luxem- 
bourg with a heart full of joyous expect- 
ancy I learned that Mr. Tanner’s picture 
was no longer there. Although the Luxem- 
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bourg is by no means small, it is not large 
enough to hold all the pictures which are 
painted and accepted by the government 
from year to ysar. In order to do justice 
to everybody concerned, therefore, the pic. 
tures of artists from one country are ex- 
hibited one year, those painted by artists 
from another the next year and so on down 
the line. As ill luck would have it, the 
pictures of the American artists were not 
on exhibition this year, so that Mr. Tan- 
ner’s had been removed. In my disap- 
pointment and despair I approached one of 
the guards and almost tearfully told him 
my tale of woe. I besought him on bended 
knee to secure permission for me to see Mr. 
Tanner's picture, if such a thing could pos- 
sibly be done. I admitted that I was not 
acquainted with the artist, but I declared 
that I knew his father, his mother, 
ters, his brothers, and when I 


his sis- 
finished | 
ain sure the guard thought I belonged to 
the family myself. I told him I could not 
return to my country with my head erect 
and I knew I could never die happy, if I 
did not see the picture painted by this great 
American 
the United 
I finished, 
delightful 


artist, of whom every Negro in 
When 
the kind hearted guard gavea 


States is so very proud. 


shrug of his French shoulders, 
which was a cross between encouragement 
and-doubt, and promised to do everything 
he could to obtain my heart's desire. He 
then gave me the name of M. Benedit, the 
superintendent of the Luxembourg, and ad- 
vised me to write to him. I rushed home 
as fast as I could and wrote M. Benedit a 
letter, each and every word of which was a 
prayer oratear. Almost by return mail I 
received a reply from this most obliging and 
courteous French official, stating that he 
would be very happy to comply with my 


request. He told me that the permission 


he was about to give me was very rarely 
granted, but that if I presented his letter to 
one of the guards of the Luxembourg, Mr. 
Tanner’s painting would be immediately un- 
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folded to my view. Armed with this pre- 


cious letter, I betook myself again to the 
Luxembourg and gave it to one of the 
guards. After consulting for a short time 
with those in authority, he returned and 
told me that Mr. Tanner’s picture was no 
longer in the Luxembourg, but that it was 
in one of the roozis in the Louvre. I was 
spared any anxiety which I might other- 
wise have had by being informed that one 
of the guards would be sent with me im- 
mediately to the Louvre to show me the 
picture which I so much desired to see. 
Thus it was that I had the rare privilege 
and the exquisite pleasure of feasting my 
eyes upon the masterpiece of a colored man, 
which will bear witness for many years to 





WILLIAM T. STEAD, 


Editor of “The Review of Reviews.” A brilliant 
conversationalist, an original thinker and a 
whole-souled genial gentleman. 
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come to the artistic talent of the race to 
which this artist belongs. 

In one short article it would be impos- 
sible for me to relate all the delightful ex- 
periences I had abroad. A word or two 
must be added with reference to the status 
of colored people across the sea. In France 
there is absolutely no prejudice against a 


man on account of the color of his skin, so 


far as I was able to ascertain or to see. 
There are innumerable cases of inter-mar- 
riage between black and white, which 


causes no commotion nor comment at all. 
In Germany there seems to be no prejudice 
It 
conceivable that a colored man of ability 


based on the color of a man’s skin. is 


might become an officer in the German 
army, whereas such distinction, at present 
certainly could not possibly be attained by 
In England there is a slight anti- 
England’s 


a Jew. 
pathy toward all dark races. 
career in South Africa has not been good 
for her morals, I fear. The feeling is gen- 
eral in England, so far as I could glean 
from conversations with representative Eng- 
lish people, that the Lord God of Hosts 
has ordained that the pale-faced Caucasian 
should rule over all the peoples on the face 
of the earth and posses the fullness thereof, 
and many of their cousins on this side of the 
water have been deluded into believing the 
same thing. In spite, however, of this 
deep seated conviction, no obstacle is placed 
by the English people in the path of those 
representatives of the dark races, who pos- 
sess extraordinary gifts. It is impossible 
for the average foreigner to comprehend 
the race problem, as it presents itself in the 
United States. 
cannot understand why educated, cultivated 


The people across the sea 


ladies and gentlemen of color are handicap- 
ped or socially ostracized at all. Even the 
most intelligent foreigner finds it difficult to 
believe that colored men, women and child- 
ren are still being lynched in the United 
States. And if they are aware of the fact, 


it is almost impossible to convince them 
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that colored men are ever hanged, shot or 
burned to death except for what is so falsely 
and maliciously called the usual crime. I 
have made up my mind, therefore, that for 
the rest of my natural life, I shall devote as 
much of my time and strength as I can to 
enlightening my friends across the sea upon 
the condition of the race problem in the 
United States, as it really is. 

And now as I review my trip abroad, | 
feel that if it was possible for me to interest 
even a few people in foreign lands in the 
struggle which the women as well as the 
men of my race are making to rise from the 
degradation and ignorance forced upon them 
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Samuel Coleridge Taylor, the Famous Composer of “ Hiawatha.” 


for nearly 300 years, my mission was glori- 
ously fulfilled. If it was possible to pre- 
sent even a few facts about the progress of 
our women as well as about that of the 
race as a whole which were not generally 
known before, the object of my voyage was 
fully attained. 

Thanks to the pernicious activity of our 
enemies, the vices and defects of the Afro- 
American are far better known abroad than 
are his virtues, his achievements and _ his 
good deeds. The evil we do asa race is 
paraded from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
North Pole, while the good is borne on the 
wings of dame rumor and is carried in the 
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columns of the press but a few short roods. 
If, therefore, it were possible to convince 
even a few Europeans that the Afro-Ameri- 
can is not so black as he is frequently 
painted, and that he is waging a desperate 
and courageous warfare to secure the highest 
and best things in life; if it were possible to 
convince even a few people across the sea 
that as a race we are striving with all our 
heart, soul, mind and strength to quit us 
like women and men, 
han 6,000 miles was not made in vain. 
private conversations with 
French, Norwegians, Danes, Finnlanders, 
Spaniards, Italians, Austrians and Swedes, 
in the speeches made in England, and in 
the two addresses delivered before the In- 
ternational Congress of Women in Berlin, 


my voyage of more 
In 
Germans, 
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I insisted that in spite of opposition relent- 


less and obstacles almost insurmountable 


the Afro-American can present today such 
a record of progress in education, industry, 
never been made 


art has 


under such discouraging circumstances, in 


finance and as 
such a short time by any race since the 
world began. I insisted also that the one 
phase of the Afro-American’s development 
which makes me most hopeful of his ulti- 
mate triumph over present obstacles is the 
magnificent work which the women are do- 
ing to regenerate and elevate the race. And 
no people need ever despair, whose women 
are fully aroused to the duties which rest 
upon them and are willing to shoulder re- 
sponsibilities, which they alone can suc- 


cessfully assume. 


Frederick Douglass 


By Kelly Miller 





A TR 





The highest function of a great name is 
to serve as an example and as a perpetual 
source of inspiration to the young who are 
after him. By the 
known as ‘‘consciousness of kind,’’ a com- 


to come subtle law, 
manding personality incites the sharpest 
stimulus and exerts the deepest intensity of 
influence among the group from which he 
springs. 
ily from those of our class who have been 


We gather inspiration most read 


touched with the feeling of our inferiority 
and have been subject to like conditions as 
ourselves. 
country, and indeed, every 


Every class, every race, every 
well defined 
group of social interests, has its own glori 

fied names whose fame and following are 
limited to the prescribed sphere of influence. 
Indeed, human relations are so diverse and 
human interests and feelings so antagonis- 
tic, that the names which command even a 
fanatical following among one class may be 
despised and rejected by another. 
serves his exclusive class may be great in 


He who 


the positive degree; but it is only the man 


who breaks the barrier of class and creed 
and country and serves the human race that 
is worthy to be accounted the 


We the 
creatures of local and institutional environ- 


great in 


superlative degree. are so far 
ment, and so disposed to borrow our modes 
of 


medium that even an appeal to the univer- 


thought and feelings from our social 
sal heart must be adapted to the spirit and 
genius of the time and people to whom it 
is first made. Even the Savior of the world 
offered the plan of salvation first to the 
Jews, in the traditional guise of the Hebrew 
cult. 

It is essential that any isolated and pro- 
should honor its illustrious 


scribed class 


names. ‘They serve not only as a measure 
of their possibilities, but they possess great- 
er inspirational power by virtue of their 
Small 


wonder that such people are wont to glorify 


close sympathetic and kindly touch. 


their distinguished men out of proportion 
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to their true historical and relative setting 
on the scale of human greatness. 

Frederick Douglass is the one command- 
ing character of the colored race in Amer- 
ica. He is the model of emulation of those 
who are struggling up through the trials 
and difficulties which he himself suffered 
and subdued. He is illustrative and exem- 
plary of what they might become, the first 
fruit of promise of a dormant race. To the 
aspiring colored youth of this land, Mr. 
Douglass is, at once, the inspiration of their 
hopes and the justification of their claims. 

I do not on this occasion intend to dwell 
upon the well known facts and circum- 
stances in the life and career of Mr. Doug- 
lass, but deem it more profitable to point 
out some of the lessons to be derived from 
that life. 

1. In the first place, Mr. Douglass began 
life at the lowest possible level. It is only 
when we understand the personal circum- 
stances of his early environment that we 
can appreciate the pathos and power with 
which he was wont to insist upon the true 
measure of the progress of the American 
Negro, not by the height already attained, 
but by the depth from which he came. It 
has been truly said that it required a great- 
er upward move to bring Mr. Douglass to 
the status in which the ordinary white child 
is born than is necessary on the part of the 
latter to reach the presidency of the United 
States. The early life of this gifted child 
of nature was spent amid squalor, depriva- 
tion and cruel usage. Like Melchisedek, 
it can be said of him that he sprung into 
existence without father or mother or be- 
ginning of days. His little body was un- 
protected from the bitter, biting cold, and 
his vitals griped with the gnawing pangs of 
hunger. We are told that he vied with the 
dogs for the crumbs that fell from his mas- 
ter’s table. He tasted the sting of a cruel 
slavery, and drank the cup to its very dregs. 
And yet he arose from this lowly and de- 
graded estate and gained for himself a 
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place among the illustrious names of his 
country. 

We hear much in this day and time about 
the relative force of environment and hered- 
ity as factors in the formation of character, 
But, as the career of Mr. Douglass illus- 
trates, there is a subtle power of personal- 
ity which, though the product of neither, 
is more potent than both. God has given 
to each of us an irrepressible inner some- 
thing, which for want of better designation, 
the old philosophy used to call the freedom 
of will, which counts for most in the mak- 
ing of manhood. Someone attempted to 
ridicule the poverty of Sam Johnson by say- 
ing that he lived in an alley, but the flip- 
pant calumniator of genius was completely 
silenced by the reply: 
in an alley.’’ 


‘Sir, your soul lives 
What boots it though the 
body rest in a king’s palace, if the soul 
dwells in a dark, dingy and squalid abode? 
Better be like Diogenes in a tub, with the 
courage and spirit to make the monarch 
stand out of your sunshine. ‘The true man 
or woman will let nothing, not even the 
king, stand between him and the sunlight 
of aspiration and hope. 

Let the rising Negro learn from Mr. 
Douglass that neither poverty, nor social 
degradation, nor iniquitous institutions can 
fetter a resolute soul which dares assert its 
power. 


‘‘From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed.” 


2. Inthe second place, I would call at- 
tention to the tremendous significance of a 
seemingly trifling incident in young Doug- 
lass’ life. When he was about thirteen 
years of age he came into the possession of 
a copy of the Columbian Ova/or, abounding 
in dramatic outbursts and stirring episodes 
of liberty. It was the ripened fruit of the 
choicest spirits, upon which the choicest 
spirits feed. This book fired his whole 
soul and kindled an unquenchable love for 


liberty. It is held by some that at the age 
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of puberty the mind is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium, and, like a pyramid on its 
apex, may be thrown in any direction by 
the slightest impression of force. The ia- 
stantaneity of religious conversions, which 
the Methodists used to acclaim with such 
triumphant outbursts of hallelujahs, may 
rest upon some such psychological founda- 
tion. When the child nature stands at the 
parting of the ways, between youth and 
adolescence, it yields to some quickening 
touch, as the fuse to the spark, or as the 
sensitized plate to the impressions of sun- 
light. 
when the revealed idea rises sublimely above 
the revealing agent. 


There are psychological moments 


According to the 
theory of harmonics, if two instruments are 
tuned in resonant accord, the vibrations of 
the one will wake up the slumbering chords 
of the other. 
sympathetic resonance with the great truth 
of human brotherhood and equality, and 
needed only the psychologieal suggestion, 
which the Columbian Orator supplied. In 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, it 
burned deep into his soul and made an in- 


Young Douglass’ soul was in 


effacable impression of the brotherhood and 
equalitv of man. It was the same truth 
which could only be impressed upon the 
Apostle Peter in the rhapsodies of a heavenly 
vision. The age of revelation is not past, and 
will not pass so long as there remains one 
soul that yearns for spiritual illumination. 
There comes at times in our lives some sud- 
den echo of the heavenly harmony from the 
unseen world, and happy is that soul which 
beats in vibrant harmony with that super- 
When the gospel of liberty first 
dawned upon the adolescent Douglass as he 


nal sound. 


perused the pages of the Columbian Orator, 
there is no rendition of either the old or the 
new psychology that can analyze the riot of 
thought and sentiment that swept through 
his turbulent soul. indeed his 
new birth, his baptism with wine from on 
high. From that moment he was a pos- 
sessed man. ‘The love of liberty bound him 


This was 
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its subtle cords and did not release 
him until the hour of his death on Anacos- 
tia’s mist-clad height. 


with 


Our educational philosophers are ransack- 
ing their brains to prescribe wise curricula 
of study for colored youth. There is not 
so much need of that which gives informa- 
tion to the mind or cunning to the fingers 
as that which touches the soul and quickens 
the spirit. There must be first aroused 
dormant consciousness of manhood with its 
inalienable rights, privileges and dignity. 

The letter killeth, the spirit maketh 
alive. The Columbian Orator contributed 
more towards arousing the manhood of Mr. 
Douglass than all the traditional knowledge 
of all the schools. Of what avail is the 
mastery of all the branches of technical and 
refined knowledge unless it touches the 
The value of 
any curriculum of study for a suppressed 


hidden springs of manhood ? 


class that is not pregnant with moral energy, 
and that does not make insistent and inces- 
sant appeal to the half conscious manhood 
The 
revelation to a young man of the dignity, 


within, is seriously questionable. 
(I had almost said the divinity) of his own 
selfhood, is worth more to him in the de- 
velopment of character and power than all 
the knowledge of the centuries or all the 
deluxe volumes in all of Carnegie’s costly 
libraries. 

3. In the third 
should study Mr. Douglass as a model of 


manly courage. In order to get a clear 


place, Negro youth 


conception of principles, let us discriminate 
sharply in the use of terms. 

Courage is that quality which enables one 
to encounter danger and difficulties with 
firmness and resolution of spirit. It is the 
swell of soul which meets outward pressure 
with the 
other hand, is the capacity to endure, the 
ability to suffer and be strong. It is cour- 
age in the passive voice. True 
sets up an ideal and posits a purpose ; it 
calculates the cost and is economic of means, 


inner resistance. Fortitude, on 


courage 
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though never faltering in determination to 
reach that end. Bravery is mere physical 
daring in the presence of danger, and re- 
sponds to temporary physical and mental 
excitation. He who is eager to fight every 
evil which God allows to exist in society 
does not display rational courage. Even 
our Savior selected the evils against which 
he waged war. The caged eagle, which 
beats his wings into insensibility against 
the iron bars of his prison house, is ac- 
counted a foolish bird. On the other hand, 
the ‘‘Linnet void of noble rage’’ has gained 
the everlasting seal of poetic disapproval. 
It is not genuine courage to go through the 
world like the knight in the tale with sword 
in hand and challenge on lip to offer mortal 
combat to every windmill of opposition. 

Mr. Douglass courageous in the 
broadest and best significance of that term. 
He set before him as the goal of his ambi- 
tion his own personal freedom and that of 
his race, and he permitted neither princi- 
palities nor powers, nor height nor depth, 
nor things present, nor things to come, to 
swerve him from the pursuit of that pur- 
pose. 

When we speak of moral courage, we in- 
dulge in tautology of terms 
is essentially moral. 


was 


; for all courage 
It does not require 
courage to go with your friends or against 
your enemies; it is a physical impulse to 
do so; but true moral courage is shown 
when we say no toour friends. Mr. Doug- 
lass reached the climax of moral courage 
when he parted with William Lloyd Garri- 
son, his friend and benefactor, because of 
honest difference of judgment, and when, 
for the same motive, he refused to follow 
John Brown to the scaffold at Harper’s 
Ferry. It required the iron resolution and 
sublime courage for Douglass to deny the 
tender, pathetic, fraternal appeal of the man 
who was about to offer up himself as a 
sacrifice for an alien race. John Brown on 
the scaffold, dying for an alien and defense- 
less race, is the most sublime spectacle that 
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this planet has seen since Christ hung on 
the cross. That scaffold shall be more hal- 
lowed during the ages to come than any 
throne upon which king ever sat. 

In the fourth place, Mr. Douglass stands 
out asa model of self-respect. Although 
he was subject to all of the degradation and 
humiliation of his race, yet he preserved 
the integrity of his own soul. It is natural 
for a class that is despised, rejected and de- 
spitefully used to accept the estimate of 
their contemners, and to conclude that they 
are good for nothing but to be cast out and 
be trodden under foot. In a civilization 
whose every feature serves to impress a 
whole people with a sense of their inferior- 
ity, small wonder if the more timid and re- 
signed spirits are crushed beneath the cruel 
weight. It requires the philosophic soul to 
stand applomb amid irrational things. 

It is the imperative that the youth of the 
colored race have impressed upon them the 
lessons that it is not the treatment that a 
man receives that degrades him, but that 
which he accepts. It does not degrade the 
soul when the body is swallowed up by the 
earthquake or overwhelmed by the flood. 
We are not humiliated by the rebuffs of 
nature. No more should we feel humilia- 
ted and degraded by violence and outrage 
perpetrated by a powerful and 
social scheme. 


arrogant 
man thinketh in his 
The inner freedom of soul 
is not subject to assault and battery. Mr. 
Douglass understood this principle well. 
He was never in truth and in deed a slave; 
for his soul never accepted the gyves that 
shackled his body. 

It is related that Mr. Douglass was once 
ordered out of a first-class coach 
‘jim crow’’ 
conductor. 


Asa 
heart, so is he. 


into a 
car by a rude and ill-mannered 
His white companion followed 
him to the proscribed compartment, and 
asked him how he felt to be humiliated by 
such a coarse fellow. Mr. Douglass let 


himself out to the full length of his robust 
manhood and replied : 


“‘T feel as if I had 
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been kicked by an ass.’’ If one will pre- 
serve his inner integrity, the ill usage and 
despiteful treatment of others may heap 
upon him can never penetrate to the holy 
of holies, which remains sacred and invio- 
lable to all external assault. 

5. The fifth which should be 
emphasized in connection with the life of 
Mr. Douglass, is that he possessed a ruling 
passion outside the narrow circle of self- 
interest and personal well being. The love 
of liberty reigned supreme in hissoul. All 
great natures are characterized by an en- 
thusiasm for some altruistic principle. Its 
highest manifestation is found in the zeal 
for the salvation of men on the spiritual 
side. All great religious teachers belong to 
this class. Patriots and philanthropists are 
ardently devoted to the present well-being 
of man. The poet, the painter and the 
sculptor indulge in a fine frenzy over con- 
templative beauty or its formal expression. 
The philosopher and the scientist go into 
ecstacy over the abstract pursuit of truth. 


lesson 


Minds of smaller caliber get pure delight 
from empty pleasure, sportsmanship, or the 
collection of curios and bric-a-brac. Even 
the average man is at his highest level when 
his whole soul goes out in love for another. 
The man who lives without altruistic en- 
thusiasm goes through the world wrapped 
in a shroud. 

There have been few members of the 
human race that have been characterized 
by so intense and passionate a love for lib- 
erty as Frederick Douglass. His love for 
liberty was not limited by racial, political 
or geographical boundaries, but included 
the whole round world. He believed that 
liberty, like religion, applied to all men 
“without one plea.’’ He championed lib- 
erty for black men ; liberty for white men ; 
liberty for Americans; liberty for Euro- 
peans; liberty for Asiatics; liberty for the 
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wise; liberty for the simple; liberty for the 
weak; liberty for the strong; liberty for 
men; liberty for women—liberty for all the 
sons and daughters of men. 
whether he permitted his thoughts to wan- 
der into planetary space, or speculated as 
to the inhabitability of other worlds than 
ours; but if he did, I am sure that his great 
soul took them all in his comprehensive 
scheme of liberty. In this day and time 
where the spirit of commercialism and self- 
ish greed command the best energies of the 
age, the influence of such a life to those 
who are downtrodden and overborne is 
doubly significant. Greed for gain 
never righted any wrong in the history of 
the human race. The love of money is the 
root, and not the remedy of evil. 

6. In the sixth place, I would call the 
attention of the young to the danger of for- 
getting the work and worth of Frederick 
Douglass and the ministration of his life. 
We live in a practical age, when the things 
that are seen overshadow the things that 
are invistble. What did Douglass do, asks 
the crass materialist? He built no institu- 
tion and laid no material foundation. True, 
he left us no showy tabernacles of clay. 
He did not aspire to be the pontifex maxi- 
mus, or boss mechanic of the colored race. 
The greatest things of this world are not 
made with hands, but reside in truth and 
righteousness and love. Douglass was the 
moral leader, and spiritual prophet of his 
race. 

Unless all signs of the times are mislead- 
ing, the time approaches and is even now 
at hand, which demands a moral renais- 
sance. Then, oh for Douglass to arouse 
the dormant conscience of the white race, 
to awaken the almost incomprehensible 
lethargy of his own people, and to call down 
righteous wrath of heaven upon injustice 
and wrong. 


I do not know 


has 


From The Thames to The Tiber 


By W. S. Scarborough 


On our Ecumenical 


1901, five of us 


way to the great 
Conference in London, in 
had talked it on board 
the Campania, and had determined that we 


over in mid-ocean 


must see Rome, and possibly Pope Leo 
XIII—Rome at any rate. The colored 
representation which the Methodist 


abroad that 
year was fairly large, anda good many 
delegates took occasion to broaden their ex- 
perience by tours hither and thither with 
eyes open to compare the life of the peasant 
population with that of our own masses in 
the United States. 
side to notice 


churches of this country sent 


There was also another 
what in general the Negro 
was doing for himself on the other side of 
the water. The result of 
touch upon later. 

One bright August forenoon our party 
left London Bridge Station for Rome--- 
some 1,100 miles away. We had chosen the 





it all we will 





shorter route to Paris by the longer, lower 
route the English Channel---the 
forty miles from Newhaven to Dieppe in 
France---and our choice will never be for- 
gotten. The run from London down to 
the English port was in a bright sunshine 
that made the oak flelds 
golden, the innumerable flower gardens 
more brilliant, and the chalk cliffs’ glare 
whiter, while the pleasant breezes stirred 
to unusual activity the distant wind mills, 

But the cooling breeze was one thing on 
land and and quite another on sea. 


across 


yellow more 


It was 
no placid mill-pond that we crossed on that 
summer day, but a captious conflicting set 
of determined waves that from start to fin- 
ish assailed us, racing in upon us unceasingly 
with a succession of sea-green walls and 
deep green valleys. Then all the world was 
kin. We were brothers toevery one. Race, 


color—everything was forgotten in the 
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throes of that awful thing the French have 
taught call 
which sounds at such a time, and even to 
our ears today, more agreeable than 


us to ‘‘mal de mer 
“sea 
sickness.’’ 
Our equilibrium was gained however, in 
time and we faced as nonchalantly as any 
sailor the parade of the cross at the land- 
ing in Dieppe. France is Roman Catholic, 
and this reminder is always before the peo- 
ple, borne by a solemn priest, at this port 
of entry. 
black-frock companiohs did not give it the 
Catholic recognition, for from the start, it 


seemed to be understood 


Iam sure he wondered why our 


on the continent 
that we represented that body. From the 
tourist point of view it was not altogether a 
disadvantage, as we found more than once 
when treasures in cathedrals were hastily 
disclosed to our view and as hastily hidden 
from the ordinary tourist who might be be- 
hind. Our color seemed only to render 
people more courteous. From Dieppe to 
Paris was a pleasant journey through pic- 
turesque Normandy, following the interest- 


| ing, snaky Seine in its course from Rouen 


into the gay capital. Here we met friends 
and had an opportunity to see what an 
artist of color has done. We refer to Mr. 
H. O. Tanner, studio we visited. 
Paris is such a cosmopolitan city that color 
does not hinder genius from rising. You 
may meet any nationality on its streets and 
in its studios. In art especially there is a 
general fraternal feeling for all who posess 
talent. Paris is so used td a kaleidoscope 
population, that, excepting from the omi- 
present American, the colored man receives 
no distinct treatment in hotel, cafe or con- 
cert hall. Yet, to one of the party this gay 
glitter did not appeal with any considerable 
force. There were other cities far more to 
his liking. 

Later we turned our backs upon it, and 
pursued our journey to the point ever held 
in view---the seven-hilled city on the tawny 
Tiber. 


whose 


It is is this part of our journey es- 
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pecially that we shall ask our reader to 


take with us; and our attention is drawn 
walls of Paris to a 
built in the Middle Ages 
upon the foundations of a monastery, and 
St. 1234. 
Dukes have lived here, Louis XI signed his 
treaty here with Charles the Bold, and it 
was the pleasure palace of archbishops of 
Paris until the 
brewer occupies it. Svc /ransit gloria mundi, 
we think, but we are glad to know that he 
has written its history and preserved its 


soon after we leave the 
famous chateau, 
once Louis, in 


occupied by 


revolution. To-day a 


character. Over the Marne and by the 
canals we pass village after village until, 
crossing the Seine again, we come upon the 
garrison kept at Melun---the first station at 
which we stop and one of the oldest vil- 
lages of France. Its origin goes back to 
the history of the Gauls. It is called Melo- 
dunum in Caesar's Commentaries and was 
captured by Labienus 52 B. C. We pass 
through the forest of Fontainbleau, strik- 
Past 
The 
On through the 
fertile valley of the Seine we go with beauti- 


ing the very center of raisin culture. 
vineyards and villas the train flies. 
villages are farther apart. 


ful vistason every side—broad level roads, 
tree-lined fields reaching to the hill-tops— 
gay mosaics in color with their narrow strips 
of different vegetables and flowers, and 
the snow paths of the tree-shaded canals 
stretching far away with the river. Here 
and there bridges the 
waters. Queer stone, red-tiled houses start 
up on every side or cluster in the villages 
with their walled gardens and bright flow- 
An American mowing machine is cut- 


handsome span 


ers. 
ting a curious short grass in one field while 
an old cart of blue drawn by one horse 
with a picturesque high collar is piled high 
with oats in the roadway beyond, 

Then the great white quarries gouged 
from the hill-sides come to view as we pro- 
Ah, 


wood fence—of poles nailed to posts—the 


ceed southward to Sens. here isa 


first wood fence we have seen since leaving 
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We have wondered 


from, for we have 


Dieppe, we believe. 

where the wood came 
seen it piled high in station yards with the 
briquettes of coal, and we have noted the 
women with precious bundles of fagots on 
their backs going homeward. But we are 
soon to see the wooded hills, 
leave the little station where a group of 


after we 


mountain ash trees delight us with branches 
heavily pendulous with great scarlet clus- 
ters of berries. Quaint scenes are on every 


hand.---an old woman in short skirt and 
high bonnet seated on a high stool is busily 
knitting as she tends her cow on a narrow 
patch of pasture, while not far away an- 
other is grazing her ducks with equal care, 
and some younger women are gleaning in 
the field beyond just stripped of its grain. 











Cour du Havre. 


Gare St. Lazare. 


Paris. 
Nothing is wasted in France---every strip 
of ground is utilized, every corner produces 
something, every scrap of food is converted 
into something palatable. It is alesson for 
our masses. We must learn the saving vir- 
tue of ‘‘saving.’’ Our people make far 
more than these poor peasants, but then 
they spend it or waist it. 

Aside from the canals, the waterways of 
France, the highways are things of beauty 
inthe landscape. Like strips of smooth, 
snowy marble they reach out in all direc- 
tions, heaps of stone on either side ready to 
repair the least break in their magnificent 
stretches. No wonder Southern France is 
a paridise for cyclists and automobilists. 
The government owns the roads and they 
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Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


are kept in perfect order---a lesson for our 
own country, and the road reformers. 
Women work in the fields here, rake and 
As 
south and east the low staked 


plow, even bear the yoke if necessary. 
we proceed 
vines of countless vineyards stretch back 
up to the hilltops, whose outcrop of rocky 
ledges shows that nature has given the 
vine its natural habitat; and dotting the 
landscape even up to the tiny towns perched 
on the side of the hills with their fascinat- 
ing air of mystery and invitation we can 
see the bent form of the women toiling and 
But 


whiz past a town to see a buxom woman 


drudging. we are surprised as we 
stand at the crossing with her green flag--- 
the garde barriere of France, an occupation 
open to women, and a long train of thought 
is opened up as we recall the fact that one 
of the world’s most famous divas speat her 
childhood here with such a woman as 
mother. 

The valleys now begin to grow narrower. 
A gentleman from Lyons who has been 
most cordial---an American doing business 
in that city---tells us the grand scenery is 
before us. Chasms show in heights which 
now begin to tower higher and higher, 
Our friend 


draws us into the aisle outside the compart- 


some bare, some tree-crowned. 


ment to show us the Paris express whizzing 
to meet us shortly after we leave the little 
town of Darcey which seems walled in by 


hills. 


He says we will find only stone 
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7 . Cathedral, Pisa, Italy and the Famous Leaning Tower 


walls as dividing lines in the fields now, 
and sure enough, the hedges have disap- 
peared. But the great wine tanks are in 
sight as we go down into the valley of the 
Ouche with its villages, forts and chateaux 
toppin,; 
sides. 


mountains or clinging to their 
Then as we catch a fleeting glimpse 
of a graveyard, old and gray, studded with 
ancient black crosses, 
nels. 


we come to the tun- 


Those tunnels! We have seen a few com- 
ing from London to Newhaven, but now 
we sweep through a long one, cross a via- 
duct, drive into another shorter one and 
then we emerge into the lovely valley 
stretching to our right with the hills piling 
up on our left, clad with the vine from foot 
to peak. The clouds 
are glorious golden fires, the skies are the 
“ue we have so long expected to see, and 
now they take on a faint pink tinged with 
jold which deepens and deepens; while at 
ourricht the west is lighted up by a pillar 
o 1, stretching to the zenith, a bril- 


The sun is setting. 


great health resort of southeastern 


liant, gorgeous glow of color, diffusing a 
rich rosy light over all---on the village far 
below, and flooding to their summits the 
increasing hills at our left. Then likea 
kaleidoscope the light vacillates and turns--- 
now pink, now golden, and now purple, and 
in its variegated glow we glide swiftly down 
grade into Dijon. There our continental 
friend (would he have been so courteous 
in America?) points out Le Mont Afrique, 
the chain of the Jura, and far beyond in 
clear sky of the east the misty top of Mont 
Blanc, a rare view, discloses itself. 

Many interesting places are passed in 
this part of the journey southward, as we 
roll on toward the great boundary between 
France and Italy. ‘Macon, the wine center 
is reached as the evening lamps are lighted. 
We had intended to spend the night on this 
side the Alps, and this place appealed to us 
by its name---the same as our birthplace in 
America, but changing our minds we 
pushed on past even Aix-les-Bains, the 


France 
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and the Aquae Gratianae of the Romans 
with its old Roman tomb built like an arch 
asearly asthe 3rd or 4th century. We 
would see Rome first. 

It was half past four in the morning 
when we reached the frontier line at 
Modane after passing many tunnels, and 
we tumbled out to show that our baggage 
contained nothing dutiable. Then we set- 
tled ourselves to the sensation of doing 
what Napoleon could not do---pierce the 


Alps. 


the great Mont Cenis Tunnel, seven and 


Curving around Modane we enter 


three-fourths miles long, twenty-six feet 
wide, nineteen feet high, with two lines of 

It is the first one of the three great 
that made through that 
mighty barrier nature has placed between 
The 
mountain presses above our head nearly a 
It takes us twenty- 

but the time is 
longer coming from Italy as the grade on 
The Simplon Tunnel, 
now being bored, and which will be the 


rails. 
bores man has 


Italy and its northern neighbors. 
mile in the thickness. 
five minutes to pass it, 


that side is steeper. 


longest, twelve and a half miles, lies to the 
The St. 
fourth miles leads from 
further eastward. 
but it is still shorter. 
horse and man’s 


Gotthard of nine and one- 
Switzerland still 
fourth one 


east. 


There isa 
Though the iron 
robbed 
these Alpine journeys, if we may still so 


ingenuity have 
call them, of many tedious hours and even 
dangers, yet they have also robbed them of 
much that is delightful, 
roads leading over these three passes, especi- 
ally over the Simplon and St. Gotthard 
routes, are most delighful for the tourist 
Nothing but lack of it pre- 
Gotthard 


for the carriage 


who has time. 
vented us from taking the St. 
coach on our return. 

The Bishop read the 25th Psalm---where 
his Bible opened, for our morning lesson 
as we passed through the tunnel into Italy. 
As we rolled into the light of the Italian 
day it was to see a group of picturesque 
peasants toiling up the broad winding Mt. 
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Cenis road, the soldiers drilling at the gar- 
rison of Oulx at our right, and the chilly 
water tumbling in haste from the Alpine 
sources, while at our left rose the soaring 
peaks themselves. 

An we arein Italy, sunny Italy and 
every way we turn, every onward mile re- 
veals whit? Vineyards and tunnels, chest- 
nut orchards and tunnels, lombardy pop- 
lars and tunnels, lofty peaks and tunnels. 
The sun is up and shining ¢elear and bright 
down into the valley of the Dora Riparia 
across red tiled roofs as we cross rivers, 
dive into darkness, emerge into wonderful 
wild gorges, skirt peaks, and gaze into 
chasms of greenery while the valley slowly 
widens and we slowly descend to traverse 
the ancient pass where Charlemagne de- 
feated the Lombard king over a thousand 
years ago. As welook back we remember 
that not far from here Hannibal crossed the 
Alps on that memorable expeditition to the 
first 
Now we reach a plain with « .- 


north, described by Livy in his twe1 
book. 
tant view of a rambling monastery high up 
on the top. Then comes a 
curious old medizeval town with a modern 
dynamite factory. The stone houses are 
like prisons, but the cornfields ind us 
of more pleasant scenes. ‘Then we roll in- 
to Turin on the River Po. No, Torino--- 
for in Italy we must do as Italians do and 
soit is ‘‘Torino’’ which we hear from the 
lipsof the guard. Here we breakfast and 
are helped to a change of cars by a wonder- 
ful brigadier whose cocked hat with its fall- 
ing rooster’s tail plume only added to his 
general wonderfulness. 
eight cents a piece (so we reckoned our 
centessimi) and we were in a land of fruit! 
Out in the market place tame deer were 


mountain 


And peaches were 


lying on the ground, but a steam tramway 
reminded us that the world moves. 

Only 128 miles to the birthplace of the 
discoverer of America, and then we will be 
on the shore of the Mediterranean. We 
rouse to talk it over to make sure we were 
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Panorama del Foro Romano Vista dal Campidlio 


not in some Rip Van Winkle sleep. But 
the chatter of a strange tongue, the odd 
dresses, the sober priests, the brown 
cowled monks, the gay lunch baskets, with 
the inevitable bottle of sour wine held up 
by the coaxing brown faced venders, above 
all our own good Bishop’s genial, frequent 
call for ‘‘agua’’ as he trustingly sent forth 
his silver cup with no more certainty than 
Noah had of the return of his messenger--- 
all made it sure to us that we were indeed 
in the lands of the Latins, and what is 
more, that they are a trusty race, at times 
at least, for the cup always came back with 
dripping contents, and a grimy extended 
hand accompanying it. Yes, we were in 
the land of which we had dreamed since as 
a boy in old Macon we thumbed our Geo- 
graphy, or delved into our ancient history 
in Atlanta University. We feel the thrill 
that Addison must have felt 
claimed, 


when he ex- 


‘*Poetic fields encompass me around 

Aud still I seem to tread on classic ground.”’ 

But we are too early with our rhapsodies. 
Weare seated with a delectable looking 


bunch of red grapes and are endeavoring to 
believe that they come from the land of the 
vine as we exchange wry faces with each 
other at the unaccountable sourness. To 
tell the truth we found no grapes to our 
taste in Italy except those large, juicy 
white clusters that seemed to be a combina- 
tion of our imported the 
Our disap- 
pointment seemed to amuse much a young 
priest who with his new black gown and flat 
beaver hat had taken a seatin our com- 
partment and was assiduously reading his 
book and fingering his rosary while stealing 
frequent glances at the gold chain crossing 
our good Bisnop’s breast. 


Maderia and 


Niagara of our own raising. 


Down we go through a wine country to 
Alessandria. Helen Hunt’s sad story of 
’ flashed to our mind and one 
imaginative member of the party fancied 
her ‘‘Alessandro’’ stood just outside, rein- 
carnated in a swarthy son of Italy leaning 
against the railing of the bridge. He 
might have been an Indian, so straight and 
lithe he seemed with his black hair and 
olive complexion. 


‘*Ramona’ 


What is color anyway? 
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The consideration of such a topic lead us 
to some curious psychoiogical questionings. 
Itended in our saying, ‘‘What a mixed 
people there is on this whole earth!’ Our 
own little party could count at least seven 


strains, and yet, because one strain was 
present, there the curse fell. But it did not 
matter in Italy. Even the American 


tourists here only took a very languid in- 
terest in our color, and a young man from 
New Hampshire greeted us in Switzerland 
as long lost relatives, so glad was he to hear 


One 
man of color crossed our horizon at Scrivia 


the sound of our English tongue. 


and we only saw that he was treated as all 
others, and they begged the centessimi out 
of his pocket with affectionate 
glances as they served out to others. /s 


We think 


just as 


not money then one great leveler? 
so. 

Only twenty-four tunnels from Scrivia to 
So we thread 


Genova in Italian. 





Genoa 
rocky ravines, skip over high embankments, 
catch glimpses of castle ruins on this hill- 
side or that mountain peak, dive in and 
out of these endless caves and reach another 
valley, then draw into Gonoa and feast our 
eyes on the Mediterranean, for the 
first time in our lives. Ah, there is noth- 
ing in life like the /s/ time! 
to stop here now, but we are content as we 
shall skirt these historic shores for a good 
shace of the way to Pisa and we give our- 


blue 


We are not 


selves up to youthful dreaming in our mid- 
dle age as we steam away over the eastern 
portion of of the famous Riviera, the spark- 
ling blue waters on our-right and ever 
changing and striking scenery on our left. 
We back out of the station, pass through 
a tunnel under the town and begin our jour- 
ney anew with only some eighty tunnels in 


prospect before we reach the city of the 





famous leaning tower, the picture of which 
in our geography had often perplexed our 
youthful scientific mind. The Apennines 
clad with olive trees are to be our compan- 


ion, mountains on our right as they turn 
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wertward to enclose that wonderful valley 
of northern Italy drained by the Po, which 
streams eastward to where its work of ages 
has helped to form the site of that fairy 
Cybele’’ rising 
Adriatic 


city—Venice—that ‘‘sea 
from the ocean at the head of the 
Sea. 

On we go, now pass lemon groves, there 
clusters of magnificient palms, yonder a 
promontory clothed in the delicate green 
of the olive, then through those ever pres- 
ent caverns and past lovely villas, with al- 
luring vistas of wood and sea. Past Spezia 
we go with a thought of the poet Shelley 
in the waters of whose gulf he was drowned. 
We shall see where his heart lies buried in 
that Protestant cemetery in Rome. Castles 
and forts rise here and there and sink in 
the distance. Here is Carrara station, and 
the glistening marble blocks on the low 
cars yonder, fresh from its famous quarries, 
recall our geological days when a bit of 
Carrara marble was a treasured souvenir as 
well as a medium of greater knowledge of 
calcium and its many phases. On again 
with the Pineta or pine 
Viareggio in sight, past villas, through the 


noted forest of 
pine woods, and we are in sight of baptis- 
tery cathedral and the famous campanile 
or bell tower of Pisa, the city on both sides 
of the its famous Campo 
Santo does not call We content 


Arno. Even 


us now. 





Pantheon, Rome. (/) (y —/& 
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uf Z = / L Appian Way, Rome 


ourselves for the present with the purchase 
of a replica of the tower in Alabaster, and 
a flying glance at the monument to Galileo 
who availed himself of it—the tower—in 
his experiments regarding 
Yes, with Galileo we can say, too, 
above a whisper, ‘‘/ pur si mouve’’ (‘but 
nevertheless it does move’’). Yes, the 
world does move in many ways, and the 
tourist of color is one of those best fitted to ob 
serve the movements. 

Now a long stretch lies before us and the 
warmth of the Italian August sky has pro- 
duced a languor that closes our eyes often 
despite the fascinating situation. 


gravitation. 
and 


But only 


fora moment ata time, for far beyond 
that point to the right is the haze hanging 
over the island of Elba where the little 
Corsican—the great Napoleon (for great- 
ness does not depend on size, nor color) — 
was once an enforced resident. As we drew 
near Civita Vecchia we again touched the 











Mediterranean as the sun is going down. 
Old is this seaport—once the Portus Trajani 
constructed by the Roman emperor Trajan. 
The villiage is lighted up by the setting 
rays of the sun which throw their light on 
along low range of clouds, from whicha 
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serpentine stream of fire rises far up the 
heavens, to forth like 
moth monster of beauteous 


flame some mam- 
coloring. 
Slowly the jagged edges lose the brilliant 
light, but the heavens suddenly become one 
sea of rose and gold, and the air is aglow 
with pink. Our rose colored 
youth have materalized in an 


set. 


dreams of 
Italian sun- 


How we can sit with half closed 
eyes as it fades, and the far distant Alban 
hills creep in sight under the rising moon. 
Behind us are the Sorvacte across the plains 
ahead stretch curious disjoined lengths—the 
ruined aqueducts of the long dead Romans 
of past ages and to our right is a watery 


streak, silvered by the moonlight. Now 
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huge walls rise before us, dilapidated and 
old. Wepass the gates and slowly we 
enter the Central. ‘‘Roma’”’ 


cries out our guard with a welcoming smile 


Stazione 


and nod to us as he drops from his car be- 
hind and passes our compartment. A 
babel of tongues salute us, aswarm of hands 
seize Our possessions and we are carried on 
with the throng. We stop and breathe 
deep and full. We are in Rome, and that 


watery streak is what our beloved Horace 


er 


has so often called flavum Tiberim---the 
golden Tiber. 

Yes, we were in Rome, but its joys, its 
beauties, the courtesy everywhere extended 
We had travel- 
miles from the Thames and 
We had 
peasant life everywhere hard and grinding 


us, all form another story. 
led over 1,100 
from home. seen a 


over 5,000 


inthe extreme. Italy especially burdened 
classes. 
that 
| America is the haven of distressed peoples, 


by. taxation oppresses the lower 


/e concluded that it is no wonder 


| 
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Rome—Bridge of the Caesars 





ur 


and after all is said and done the distressed 
people of the Negro race in the heart of 
our own land must stay and work out the 
problem through all that comes, for, bar- 
ring prejudice, we could see no sign in our 
travels of a chance for the masses such as 
is offered here---what the black man can 
get if he is determined. I know of no 
Negro abroad who owns his home nor one 
who possesses the wealth that may be found 
among us here. Some day there will rise 
from this peasantry of our own a stalwart 
middle class which will be bone and sinew 
to race and country while those who know 
are aware of a higher class that is crystalliz- 
ing itself into a power even now. We 
cannot be exiled, we cannot be murdered 
by the wholesale, we cannot be suppressed. 
We shall have to be allowed to live, to work 
and rise. Who knows? Some day this Ameri- 
can people may be as proud of the Negro 
two 


as Rome was of Scipio Africanus 


thousand years ago. 
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HON. GEORGE EDWIN TAYLOR, 





Nominated for the Presidency by the National Liberty Party. 














Sketch of George Edwin Taylor 





The Only Colored Man Ever Nominated for The Presidency 


George Edwin .Taylor, of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, whom the National Liberty Party 
nominated for President of the United States 
on July 20th, was born August 4th, 1857, 
in the city of Little Rock, Ark. 


his father, Bryant Taylor, was a slave, his 


Though 


mother, whose maiden name was Amanda 
Hines, was free born. 

While the subject of this sketch was an 
infant in his mother’s arms, she, with her 
twelve other children, was driven out of her 
native state to escape the awful scourge oj 
slavery, which to her was worse than death. 
From that time to this the present nomi- 
nee of the National Liberty Party for pres- 
ident has never knowingly looked into the 
face of his father. 
his mother died 


When four years of age 
in Alton, Ill., near the 
home of Hiram Lovejoy, who was her per- 
sonal friend and benefactor. 

For two years following the death of his 
mother, George roamed the streets of Al- 
ton, a waif, sleeping in dry goods boxes or 
find shelter. At the 
age of seven he drifted up the Mississippi 


wherever he could 


on the steamer ‘‘ Hawkeye State,’’ landing 
at LaCrosse, Wis., on the 8thof May, 1865. 
For one year he remained in this city at- 
tending the public school, after which he 
went to live with Nathan Smith, a Negro, 
on a farm seven miles up the LaCrosse 
Valley. by the 
Smith family and remained with them on 
the farm, but retaining the name of his 
father. 


Later he was adopted 


At the age of twenty he left the farm and 
entered ‘‘ Wayland,’’ the state Baptist In- 
stitution of learning, located at Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 
taking a classical course. On account of 
feeble health and an exhausted pocket-book 


There he remained for three years, 


he was obliged to abandon college without 
graduating. 

Soon after leaving school he entered the 
office of Brick Pomery, La Crosse, where 
he served as local reporter, and city editor. 
In the meantime he was a frequent contrib- 
utor tothe Daily Republican and Leader and 
Vorning Chronide, la Crosse papers, also 
the Chicago /nter-Ocean. later he became 
associate editor of the La Crosse Evening 
Star, and soon advanced to the position of 
editor in chief, and finally half owner. La- 
ter he founded the ‘‘ IVisconsin Labor Ad- 
vocate,’’ a weekly paper, the official organ 
of the Knights of Labor of Western Wiscon- 
sin. For several years Mr. Taylor pub- 
lished these papers, gaining much distinc- 
tion as a forcible writer, and successful bus- 
iness man. It was directly due to his astute 
political management that the Independent 
labor movement secured control of the mu- 
nicipal goverment of La Crosse, electing 
‘‘ White Beaver’’ (D. Frank Powell) may- 
or. 

Mr. Taylor was a delegate-at-large from 
Wisconsin to the first National Convention 
of the Union Labor party at Cincinnati 
and attracted national attention by a speech 
he delivered before the convention in Music 
Hall. 
La Crosse, and went west in search of a 
On the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1891, he landed at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
where he has remained until recently. In 


Later he disposed of his business at 


suitable location. 


1892 he was elected an alternate delegate- 
at-large from the state of Iowa to the Re- 
It will be 
remembered that he was the Negro leader 
of the Anti-Harrison element at this con- 
On the 4th of June, 1892, at a 
National Convention of Negroes, held in 


publican National Convention. 


vention. 
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Washington Art Palace, Chicago, the Col- 
ored Peoples’ National Protective Associa- 
tion was organized and he was elected pres- 
ident. This convention pledged its officers 
and members to oppose the nomination and 
election of Harrison for president of the 
United States, and appointed George E. 
Taylor, Frederick Douglas, of Washington, 
and Chas. Ferguson, of Texas, a special 
committee to wait upon the republican com- 
mittee on resolutions, and secure the adop- 
tion of a certain plank pledging the g. o. p. 
to stand by the race in securing their con- 
stitutional rights. Mr. Taylor stood loyal 
to his instructions and after the committe 
turned them down, and the convention 
nominated Harrison, renounced the party, 
and issued an ‘‘ Appeal to the American 
Negro,’’ setting forth the reasons for his 
action. In 1803 he established at Oska- 
loosa ‘‘ The Negro Solicitor,’’ an independ- 
ent weekly paper, which he successfully 
edited for nearly ten years. Four years ago 
he disposed of his newspaper business and 
accepted a position with A. B. Little of 
Coalfield, Iowa, as superintendent of the 
coal mining plant at that place. Heserved 
in this capacity for nearly a year, when he 
resigned to engage in farming near Albia, 
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Iowa, where he remained until last March, 
when he located at Ottumwa. 

Mr. Taylor enjoys the distinction of be- 
ing the only Negro who ever edited a news. 
paper with an absolute white patronage, 
He is a 33rd degree Mason, has served sey- 
eral years as Grand Chancellor of the 
Knights of Pythias of Iowa, and sat in the 
Supreme Chancellor’s chair during the last 
session of the Negro Supreme Lodge, held 
at Jacksonville, Fla., some years ago. 

In 1896 he was a district alternate to the 
Democratic National Convention, and for 
the past four years president on the Negro 
National Democratic League. 

In politics he has always been an out spok- 
en independent, proclaiming that the in- 
terests of his race are paramount to that of 
any political party. He has served two 
terms as Justice of the Peace in Monroe 
County, Iowa, and been often otherwise 
honored by his race. A ‘sketch of his life 
may be found in Herringshaw’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography. He isa natural 
leader, a fluent speaker and an advanced 
thinker. Mr. Taylor sets forth the princi- 
ples of his party in an article following this 
sketch. The editors of the Vorcr invite 
our readers to give hisarticle acareful perusal. 


Our Book Review 


A very interesting addition to the race 
literature comes to our desk this month in 
the form of ‘‘ Lyrics of Love,’’ by Rev. 
Chas. R. Dinkins, a book brimming full of 
beautiful poetry. 

While the author does not claim for him- 
self the right to enter the very exclusive 
circles of the classical poet, nor does the 
reading of the lines suggest such rights, 
the collection is a very pleasing combina- 
tion of fancies that reader 
throughout the book. It isa pleasant di- 
version to follow the spirit of the lines. At 


first it is the beautiful, then rising gradu- 
ally to the sublime, with a pleasing climax 
that often carries the reader on the wings 
of phantasy, to the land of the poet’s 
dream. 

The book is neatly bound and bears the 
imprint of the State Co., Publishers, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. Price $1.25. 5x74. 230 
pages. 


interest the 


Signs of Progress 

Herbert Spencer declared that civiliza- 
tion advances in a circuitous route; that 
even a backward movement is proof of 
an advancement. Clear historical obser- 
vation discovers the fact that in a democ- 
racy, progression by retrogreesion is not a 
mere theory, but a desirable fact. [Lament 
it as we will, itis nevertheless a safe rule of 
cenduct to insist that the pupil shall go 
back over the imperfectly learned lesson. 
It is a sound principle of education and 
psychology to insist upon _ repetition. 

In civic matters, the insistence placed 
upon the black man’s ability to read his 
ballot before he shall cast the same, will ul- 
timately give us in the South a strong, in- 
telligent and irresistible population. 

While it must bé admitted that this is not 
the purpose of these recent undemocratic 
constitutions, but this will be the inevita- 
ble result of this unthoughtful course. 
A hopeful sign about this matter is seen in 
the cheerful way in which the race accepts 
the situation and proceeds to get ready for 
the future. 
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The National Liberty Party 


By George Edwin Taylor 


The National Liberty Party now con- 
fronts the people of the United States, 
claiming their consideration for the first 
time, but though the organization is in its 
infancy, the principles for which it stands 
are fundamental to our republican form of 
government. In fact, we are struggling to 
revive the well nigh deserted principles of 
the grand old Whig party (the mother of 
the Republican party), which declared for 
“popular rights,’’ government of all the 
people, for all the people, and by all the 
people. 

When the founders of this republic were 
called upon to frame the Declaration of In- 
depenence and a Constitution for the future 
guidance, protection and foundation rock 
of the government, through their inspired 
wisdom they drafted ordinances declaring 
their independence, and guaranteeing pro- 
tection, equal privileges, equal opportunity 
and equal rights to all citizens of the gov- 
ernment. It was at that time clear tothem 
that upon no other premises could the 
American people hope to secure their free- 
dom and independence, and maintain a pop- 
ular government. And the history of the 
past one hundred and twenty-seven years, 
proves the correctness of their judgment, 
that to depart from these fundamental prin- 
ciples is to endanger the very perpetuity of 
our government. 

The National Liberty Party calls the at- 
tention of the people of the United States 
to the bold fact that these fundamental 
principles are fast being covered up, ig- 
nored, disregarded, and practically nullified 
by the administrative powers, the national 
governing forces of both the Republican 
and Democratic parties, and the controlling 
political forces of at least six states of the 
Union which have recently by state con- 


stitutional amendment, actually disfran- 
chised over 2,000,000 American born citi- 
zens. 

Practically all of these disfranchised peo- 
ple are Negroes, and it is also a fact that, 
under the Federal Constitution and Laws, 
we are as emphatically recognized as citi- 
zens as are the most aristocratic Caucas- 
sians. If not, why not? 

The history of the National Liberty Party 
is very brief. It is the direct outgrowth of 
the Civil and Personal Liberty Leagues, 
which for years have thrived among the 
Negroes of the South, and portions of the 
East. Through the efforts of Stanley P. 
Mitchell (the head of the Liberty Leagues ) 
of Memphis, Tenn., and his associates, the 
first National Convention of the National 
Liberty Party was held in the auditorium 
of the Douglas hotel in the city of St. 
Louis, on the 5th and 6th of July last, 
when a permanent and complete organiza- 
tion of the party was effected. Thirty-six 
states were represented in the convention. 

We religiously adhere to the sacredness 
of our form of government, and sub- 
scribe to its every tenet, law and claim. 
We believe that the tendency of the domi- 
nant parties is to dissipate these tenets, 
laws and demands, and that it is our duty 

and the duty of every sober-minded citizen 
to join us in the arrest of this wholesale 
dissipation, in the interests of good govern- 
ment, the maintenance of federal power 
and the perpetuity of our system of govern- 
ment, which the popular sentiment of the 
world pronounces the most beneficient the 
world has ever known. 

It must be clear to all unprejudiced stu- 
dents of history that whenever a govern- 
ment fails to secure for all its subjects or 


citizens at home, as well as abroad, that 
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which it guarantees, that such government 
is nearing dangerous ground—it matters 
not whether said neglected citizens belong 
to or represent a popular or unpopular 
class. For, in such neglect, a fundamental 
principle of government is abused, distorted, 
abandoned, and like a cancer, it will con- 
tinue to grow and spread until finally it 
gnaws in twain the very vital cords. The 
Negro who now suffers most directly, by 
reason of this neglect, (disfranchisement ) 
is not in fact the only sufferer, for his im- 
mediate calamity is the beginning of the 
end of the downfall of the producing ele- 
ment of the races who comprise the vast 
common working classes of this great re- 
public. The Negro of the United States is 
distinctively an important factor in the 
great and grand army of American work- 
ing men, and whatever enhances, strength- 
ens, retards or impedes his progress, hap- 
piness, citizenship-rights, 
proportionately affects all the citizens of his 
class and standing. 


manhood, or 


Hence, the interest 
that all common people of every race or 
the United States 
have in this government. 


nationality in should 
Does the ques- 
tion ‘‘Am I my black brother’s keeper’’ 
arise in 
people ? 
world from the days of Cain and Abel for 
your Judas betrayed the Christ 
only to earn for himself eternal reproach 
and death. Napoleon, 
through intrigue, captured and starved to 
the death in a dungeon, that gallant states- 
man and warrior, Toussaint l’Ouverture, and 
as a reward, died the death of an exile; the 


the minds of the common (white) 
If so, I refer to the history of the 


answer. 


an ignominous 


Spaniards, through deception and cunning, 
assassinated General Maceo, the greatest 
Negro soldier and general of modern times, 
and soon afterwards were subjected to ban- 
ishment and disgraceful defeat as their re- 
ward. In short, the history of the world 


proves the ultimate defeat of wrong and 


the establishment of right. 
It is the purpose of the National Liberty 
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Party to point out some of the dangeroy 
errors in our present system of government 
and work for their correction, and we shal! 
not cease until this end shall have been ae. 





complished, for it appears to us to be patti. 
otically obligatory. 

As to the independence of the National 
Liberty Party, I do not hesitate to stat 
that, in every sense of the word, we are 





and propose to remain, purely independent 
for the principles for which we stand ar 
not now germane to the platform of prin- 
ciples of any other political party. If they 
were, there would te no room or occasion 
for the éxistence of this party. The Nat- 
ional Liberty Party is purely a creature of 
necessity. 

Never before in the history of American 
Negro citizenship has the time been so op- 
portune for an independent political move- 
ment on the part of the race. 
before has there been a time when 


And, never 
such a 
movement could draw materially from the 
race. But now in the light of the history 
of the past four years, with a Republican 
president in the executive chair, and both 
branches of Congress and a majority of the 
Supreme Court of the same political faith, 
we are confronted with the amazing fact 
that more than one-fifth of the race are ac- 
tually disfranchised, robbed of all the rights, 
powers and benefits of true citizenship, we 
are forced to lay aside our prejudices, in- 
deed, our personal wishes, and consult the 
higher demands of our manhood, the true 
interests of the country and our posterity, 
and act while we yet live, ’ere the time 
when it shall be too late. No other race of 
our strength would have quietly submitted 
to what we have during the past four years 
without arebellion, a revolution, or an up- 
rising. 

We, too, propose a rebellion, a revolu- 
tion, an uprising, not by physical force, 
but by the ballot, through the promulga- 
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tion of the National Liberty Party. Our 
education, our civilization, and our natural 
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THE NATIONAL LIBERTY PARTY 


disposition, all incline us to this course as 
the only rational, consistent, effective meth- 
od of attaining the desired end, viz: repre- 
sentation as well as taxation; the full exer- 
cise of our Constitutional rights as citizens. 
The only truly effective way for the com- 
mon people to correct a national evil lies in 
their power at the ballot box, if they will 
but exercise it judiciously. 

Whenever the 
shall array themselves in one grand inde- 


race and their co-laborers 


pendent political phalanx, the very founda- 
tions of the two dominant political parties 
will be shaken and the leaders of both will 
be brought toa realization of the danger 
which threatens their organization, and 
‘the rights of the people’? 


sidered by them instead of that of special 


will again be con 


classes, as is the present rule. 

It is the intention of the committee of the 
National Liberty Party to perfect all neces- 
sary arrangements to have placed upon the 
ballots of the several states, presidential 
electors, and in many instances to nominate 
by petition or otherwise, congressional can 
didates. Should fail to complete the 
organization in all the states this year, we 
shall 


Our greatest strength, of course, lies in the 


we 
continue the work after the election. 


Southern states, which have not as yet 


adopted disfranchisement amendments. We 
expect to make a good showing in Kansas, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Iowa, Texas, and 


Virginia, Tennessee, 


431 
many other states. It is conservative to es- 
timate that at least sixty per cent. of the 
Negroes of the states in which we secure a 
place upon the ballot for our candidates, 
will vote with us. It is also fair to pre- 
sume that a goodly number of the white 
in these states will support 

Why not? We stand for 
the text and the spirit of the Declaration of 
Constitu- 


independedts 


the movement. 


Independence, and the Federal 
tion; for universal suffrage; fer the pension- 
ing of all veterans of the war of the rebel- 
lion; for the establishment of a National 
Arbitration Board with power to adjust all 
differences that may arise between employ- 
er and employee; for the abolition of polyg- 
amy; for the nullification and repeal of all 
class legislation; for unsubsidized competi- 
tion in all lines of commerce, and industry, 
which means the abolishment of all trusts 
and combines; for the pensioning of ex- 
slaves, according to the terms of the ‘‘Han- 
na Bill;’’ 


We do not consider the money standard an 


and for a reduction of the tariff 


issue of any merit in this campaign. 

Every Negro who is loyal to his race and 
the powers that made him a free man, must 
join with usin heart, if not in action, in 
this effort to emphasize the fact that the 
Constitution of 
spector of persons, but that all American 


the United States is no re 


citizens are entitled to exercise all the rights 


of citizenship, regardless of race or color. 


ay. 





The Philippine Islands and The American Negr 


By Harry H. Pace 


When the Dutch trading vessel unloaded 
its cargo of black men at the little village 
of Jamestown nearly four hundred years 
ago, and the settlers were confronted by a 
new that all are not created 
white and that they are not all equal in 
civilization—no one could know that the 
germ 


idea 





men 


of national and world issues were 


wrapped up in their thought. They could 
not look down the dim vistas of time and 
see the idea of the black man’s inferiority 
unfold and grow, casting out its branches 
of oppression, pride and hate, and culmina- 
ting ina terrible deadly conflict between 
brothers of the same race, and furnishing 
abiding room for the fourth and strongest 
branch—prejudice. They could not know 
that from their idea, so insignificant then, 
would sprout the question, that at the dawn 
of the Twentieth Century stands out as the 
one great unsolved question of human life, 
the question of the attitude of the white 
races of the world to the darker races. 

Here in America we meet the most vexa- 
tious form of this question, because we have 
a white race and a black race living side by 
side. Year after year this question has 
grown more prominent and more urgent of 
a solution, and now when, apparently, the 
time has come when some conclusion must 
The 


has been reaching out its 


be reached, a ray of hope appears. 
United States 
arms into the oceans that lave our shores 
and has been drawing unto itself the islands 
that lie therein. The significance of this 
to us, arises from the fact that these islands 
are peopled by men of the darker races. 
Porto Rico, whose population is largely 
black, has been annexed and becomes a part 
of United States territory. The Philippine 
Islands have been bought from Spain, but 
the inhabitants of the islands, men of the 











brown and black races, are resisting annex. 
ation and are fighting for independence 
But the struggle will eventually end in fg. 
vor of the United States and the stars an 
stripes will float peacefully over another 
territory. This will mean much to Amer. 
ica from both a commercial and a political 
standpoint. But we are mainly concerned 
in this paper with the probable influence of 
the islands and their population upon the 
of America, for 
we must all admit that race prejudice is not 


so-called ‘‘race problem’’ 


confined to any one section, but that it ex- 


ists more or less throughout the United 
States. 
The foreigner who comes to America 


broken in fortune and even in character, if 
time 


become assimilated with the American peo- 


his face is white, can and does, in 


ple, and receive ‘‘a white man’s chance, 
But the 
born, though he have all the culture that 


America’s best institutions can give, must 


Negro, though he be American 


always remain the anomalous quantity, an 
American Negro—a double personality in 
one. And now that the yoke of prejudice 
and oppression is bearing so heavily upon 
him, there comes, at times, a longing to 
get away from the place where his color 
limits his opportunities, and to begin life 
over. Since there has arisen the possibility 
of the Philippine Islands becoming a part of 
the territory of the United States, many 
black eyes have been turned longingly to- 
ward them. But the question arises in 
their minds, ‘‘ Is it better over there ? Will 
our condition be made better by moving 
there?’’ And then the counter-question to 
this arises—though the first is far from set- 


tled—‘‘ Will we be bettered because they 
are coming into the American nation ?’’ 
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Writers and travelers tell us daily in the 
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newspapers and magazines, of the agreea- 
ble climate of the islands. They say that 
“a man who can live through a summer in 
the southern states need have no fear of the 
Philippine summers,’’ and that 
less prevalent in Manila than in the states 


malaria is 
south of Maryland. Surely then the south- 
ern Negro need not fear from climatic cau- 
ses. They tell us also of the mixed char- 
acter of the population, that the inhabitants 
are Negritos, Indonesians and Malayans, 
the Malayans forming a majority of the to- 
All of these people are of 
The Negritos are black 


and the others are brown-skinned, resemb- 


tal population. 
the darker races. 


ling a large class of the mulatto population 
of our own country. Here then, is a country 
with an equable climate and with a popula- 
tion of about eight millions of people who 
resemble, in many respects, the American 
Negro. Would not assimulation with them 
be easy and 


home where prejudice and race discrimina- 


do we not find here our ideal 


tion are unknown? Let us see. 

America has been the home of the Negro 
years, and though some 
Fa 
most of us, both white and black, 


for three-hundred 
of us talk glibly about Africa as the ‘‘ 
therland,’’ 
have come to the conclusion that America 
must be our ‘‘ Homeland,’’ if the prefer 
ence lies between Africa and America. Al 
us to 


after 


most every conceivable tie binds 


America. Here our fathers settled 
leaving the house of bondage; some acquired 
of 
numbers interested themselves in projects 


large holdings real estate, and large 


that they could give up now only at great 


loss. Moreover, to every one of us there 
are ties of home and of kindred that en- 
dear usto America and American soil. 


White people find this country an ideal one 
for the development of all that is best in 
them, and so would we were it not for color 
discrimination and prejudice, the fly in the 
ointment that spoils the whole. Certainly 


*Frederick Palmer in Scribners, Vol. 27. Facts About 


Flipinos, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
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then, we could have no other reason to flee 
a country rich in natural resources as is 
this one, except to be rid of color discrimi- 
nation. So let us see before we leap from 
the frying pan if the fire is not lighted 
where we leap. 


The American army that went to the 
Philippines did not escape the civilian hang- 
ers-on, gathered from every part of the 


American continent, that accompany every 
army of conquest. And when they landed 
in Manila they maltreated the natives and 
committed outrages upon them, teaching 
them to feel that they are inferior to the 
white men because they are black or brown. 
And so the seeds of prejudice were sown and 
grew. When Dewey first entered Manila 
harbor and destroyed the tyrranical Spanish 
rule, he was welcomed with open arms by 
the natives; and then our army landed, not 
to fight the natives but to protect them. 
Had 


brown people then, there need have been 


justice and right been done to the 
no ‘‘ Filipino War.’’ A Manila correspond- 
ent wrote his paper at the time, the follow- 
ing significant words: ‘‘Once we allowed 
Aguinaldo and the leaders around him to 
become convinced that their lot was to be 
that of the ‘nigger’ in this country they 
began the work which ended in hemming 
our troops in the city of Manila, dependent 
upon their mercy for our very water supply. 
If the status of the Negro, as they under- 
was to be theirs in the new 


stood it, sys- 


tem, they would have to leave the islands, 
anyway, and they had concluded to make a 
fight before going.’’ Here we have the 
seed of discord sown at the very beginning 
offour work in the islands simply because 
terrible 

This 


‘*On occasions the na- 


the natives were made to feel the 
of 
same writer said: 


pressure color discrimination. 
tives have received kicks and cuffs from the 
than from 
the civilian hangers-on in Manila, who are 


soldiers, but fewer from them 
the curse of the army.’’ 


But even before the Americans came, the 
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natives knew something of color prejudice 
and discrimination, Jose Rigal, the Fili- 
pino novelist and martyr, tells in his novel, 
‘‘ The Eagle’s Flight,’’ (McClure Phillipia 
Co.,) of how the native Filipino children 
were twitted with their inferiority by the 
Spanish children and by the children of 
other foreigners even before the insurrec- 
tion of Then fanciful, ideal 
home is not free from color prejudice and 
has not been for at least ten years. 


1893. our 


3ut let us consider a. more practical side 
of this question, the phase of it that really 
means the most, the question of labor and 
the earning of daily bread. The combined 
area of the islands is not quite one-hundred- 
Of this area the 
larger part is uncultivated, for the simple 
reason that the land is 
barely fit 


thousand square miles. 


mountainous and 


for cultivation. There are only 
two large plains in the whole archipelago, 
near Manila, 


Certainly then we have no room for agri- 


one the other on Mindanao. 


culture on a large scale. And even if there 
was room, there are already eight million 
people on the islands, four millions of these 
being almost totally unemployed and living 
off the natural resources of the 
Moreover, China, with her vast hordes of 
men and women, who will work for starva- 


islands. 


tion wages, is only two hours ride from 
Manila. In the event of wholesale emi- 
gration of Negroes to the Philippines, the 
emmigrants would be under serious disad- 
vantages to compete with men whose stan- 
dard of living is lower and who do not de- 
mand so much for their labor. The hard 
fact in the case is that the islands are not 
to support the 
which it alreddy has, 


large enough population 
and any large addi- 
tion to that population, in any degree of 
comfort, or according toa civilized stan- 
dard of living. The verdict of a trained 
observer is, ‘‘ there is no field for untrained 
labor in the Philippines. Any other ave- 
nue of life gives promise of success.’’ 

Now in America we are confronted by a 
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different kind of problem, the problem jy 
some districts of securing laborers enough 
The growth of the cotton mill industry jy 
the South is drawing the poor white popy. 








lation away from the country districts ané 
into the towns and cities, leaving the farm 
to be worked by the Negroes. But th 
Negro has also, by one means or another 
been induced to leave the farms. The de 
mand for laborers then, in the agricultural 
districts is increasing twofold, and 
year emigration agents 


every 
infest our large 
cities endeavoring to take Negroes back in. 
to the rich farm lands of Mississippi and 
The whites wil 
Negroes to work with 
them in the mills, and severe competition 
in other 


her neighboring states. 
suffer the 


not now 
lines of labor is bound to force 
large numbers of city Negroes into the ru 
ral districts where their labor is needed to 
keep the mill wheels going. So when the 
Negro feels the stress of city life, as he 
sooner or later must, he will turn for relief 
to those places nearest at hand and not to 
far distant islands. For many 
despite the constantly increasing tide of im- 
migration from the old world, he will find 
abundant relief and payment for his labors 
in the fertile valleys of the South and in the 
millions of miles of 
lands of the West. 
But there is another phase of this ques- 
tion far more subtle than the questions of 
labor 


years yet, 


undeveloped public 


and emigration. Even since the 
United States came into possession of the 
islands, men have wondered what effect the 
influx of such a large body of colored peo- 
ple into the American nation would have 
upon the already large body of 


zens. 


colored citi- 
The Filipinos are not of the same 
race as the American Negro, as we com- 
monly understand it, and yet the attitude 
of the average American upon this subject 
is very effectually summed up by a member 
of the Scribner staff in these words: ‘‘ Ifa 
man is white, if he speaks English, if he 
knows his lines as we know them, fie is as 
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good as anybody on earth. If he is white 
and yet does not understand our customs, 
we insist that he shall have equal rights 
with us. If he is any other color, too of- 


ten we include him in one general class 





called ‘nigger;’ a class beneath our notice, 
to which, so far as our soldier is concerned, 
all Filipinos belonged.’’ These are frank 
words upon a delicate subject, and the echo 
of them is to be found in the hearts of some 
Americans who are not soldiers. If then 
this is the (say) popular estimate of the 
Negro race with its present low rate of illit- 
eracy and its large ownership of property, 
to what depths might it fall if to it were 
added another large body of men whose con- 
dition is worse from an economic stand- 
point! It might seem that the two races 
had better unite for purposes of mutual 
help. Ina democracy, as this is supposed 
to be, where men have the ballot and rem- 
edy their wrongs at the polls, it would seem 
the population of a 
But the argument fails 


desirable to double 
down-trodden race. 
when applied to the case of the Negro race. 
We know 
methods of suppressing Negro votes and 
Under 


too well the success of certain 


the public opinion which allows it. 
these circumstances tne political help of 


Sad is the 
From babbling brooks and willows by the strand; 


voice that sweetly calls to me 


“Oh, would the pilgrim Summer had remained, 


Oh, would we could once more her glories see ! 
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even eight millions, would be limited. If 


we must ally ourselves as a race, with an- 
other people, in heaven’s name, let that 
people bring some advantage; let it not add 
to the already heavy burden of illiteracy 
and thriftlessness which the intelligent 
portion of the race has to bear today. 

With these considerations of labor, emi- 
gration and political conditions kept clearly 
in mind, it is not hard to see that there can- 
not be now and there will not be soon, any 
large exodus of Negroes from these United 
States. 


tion be white or black, editor or bishop, the 


Whether the advocate of emigra- 


majority of thinking people of both races 
have already concluded that the masses of 
the Negro people will, for a long time to 
come, live in the South, and that it is best 
that they should. The task in hand then, 
is not to hunt a new home, but to make the 
present one comfortable. This will come 
about not by the sporadic effort of any group 
of people, but by the long continued and 
persevering effort of individuals scattered 
thickly throughout the whole race. The 
reaction in public opinion that this will 
surely bring, will make America 
‘the home of the free.” 


indeed, 


OCTOBER 

By S. X. Floyd 
The gale blows gentlv from the open sea, 
The atmosphere grows cooler on the land, 
The golden forest trees in silence stand, 
And,catch the notes of dying minstrelsy. 


October, thou art fairest of the vear. 

And, though to me a deep and poignant grief 
Comes ever with the falling of the leaf, 

Yet autumn’s frost and snow are dear---most dear, 
And all is sweet accord that discord seems, 


For in her woods a future summer gleams. 
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A recent issue of Zhe /ndependent pub- 
lished in Atlanta, Ga., contains an article 
from Mr. A. Graves, in which the writer 
attacks Judson W. Lyons, register of the 
treasury, and also intimates that the VOICE 
OF THE NEGRO is paid to speak honorably 
of that public servant. With the attack on 
Mr. Lyons we have nothing to do. But we 
wish to have it well understood that the 
editorial and business management of the 
Voice have consciences and convictions 
that are not in the market for sale. 


The 
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writer of that article in 7he /ndcpenden 
could easily have found out whether what 
was said in Mr. 


paid for or not by asking a direct question, 


favor of Lyons was 
Mr. Lyons did not pay for what was said 
and no writer or person whose cut appears 
in our columns can buy our space for such 
purposes. 

We are in the magazine business for the 
high purpose to furnish a high-class maga- 
zine for first-class readers, and up to this 
hour, our record is clean ind well approved. 
No, are not 
‘* yellow sheet’’ or the ‘‘ picayune’’ 


Brother Graves, we in the 

busi- 
ness. None but the best appears in our col- 
umns, not for pay, but for worth. We may 
be in error in our judgment, but we regard 
Mr. Lyons as one of the foremost men of 
the times. You are entitled to your opin- 


ion and so are we. 





The Moral Conflict in the South 


The apparently contradictory statements 
sent out from the South concerning the 
attitude of the whites toward the blacks are 
incomprehensible to an outsider except as 
they are interpreted in the light of the 
principle we are about to set forth. 

Take for instance two reports of recent 
incidents in the South printed in local 
papers and sent out over the country. Both 
are real incidents and took place in adjoin- 
ing States, but how different! 

Who can read the account of this Misis- 
sippi incident without his blood boiling? 

‘*A citizen from the Doddsville neighbor- 
hood, who witnessed the burning of the 
Holberts, last Sunday, was in the city this 
morning and told of some new horrors con- 
nected with the terrible event that have not 
yet been printed. He said the affair was 
probably the most terrible one of its kind 
in history. When the two Negroes were 
captured they were tied to trees, and while 
the funeral pyres were being prepared they 
were forced to suffer the most fiendish tor- 
tures. The blacks were forced to hold out 
their hands while one finger at a time was 
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The fingers were distributed 
as souvenirs. The ears of the murderers 
were cut off. Holbert was severely beaten, 
his skull was fractured, and one of his 
eyes, knocked out with a stick, hung by a 
shred from the socket. Neither the man 
nor women begged for mercy, nor made a 
groan or plea. When the executioners 
came forward to lop off fingers Holbert ex- 
tended his hand without being asked. The 
most excruciating form of punishment con- 
sisted in the use of a large corkscrew in the 
hands of some of the mob. The instru- 
ment was bored into the flesh of the man 
and the woman, in the arms, legs and body, 
and then pulled out, the spirals tearing out 
big pieces of raw, quivering flesh every 
time it was withdrawn. Even this devilish 
torture did not make the poor brutes 
cry out. When finally they were thrown on 
the fire and allowed to be burned to death, 
this came as a relief to the maimed and suf- 
fering victims.’’ 


chopped off. 


Did anything more shocking ever take 
place in history than this? Neither of the 


victims had been accused of the ‘‘unmen- 


tionable crime.’’ 
Now turn to another picture. It is the 
report of a real incident in Georgia. Who 


can read it without a stirring of the noblest 
within him? 

“Over the grave of Bragg Smith, the 
Negro who lost his life Sept. 30 last, try- 
ing to save the life of Superintendent of 
Public Works Robert I. Johnson, the city 
It 
isa sarcophagus design, the base being of 
Georgia marble, the second piece of Ver- 
mont marble, and the top piece also of Ver- 
mont marble of the finest grade. 
scription on the eastside of the monument 
is as follows: 


of Columbus has erected a monument. 


The in- 


“Erected by the city of Columbus, to 
mark the last resting place of Bragg Smith, 
who died on September 30, 1902, in the 
heroic but fruitless effort to rescue the city 
engineer from a caving 
Eleventh street.’ 

On the west side is the inscription: 
“Honor and fame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’’ 


excavation on 
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‘*The monument was erected by the city 
council, in response to the general senti- 
ment that the memory of the humble but 
His 
brave attempt tosave Mr. Johnson's life, 


heroic Negro should thus be honored. 


resulting in his being caught by the caving 
walls and killed himself, was entirely volun- 
tary, no one suggesting that he attempt to 
make the rescue.’’ 

After looking at that picture, then on this 
Is it not this, ‘Hat 
in the South there is a tremendous moral con- 
flict going on with respect to the treatment that 
should be accorded the Ne 
long universal conflict of good and evil work- 


what is the explanation? 


-y 7 
7 ? 
L2Yo. 


It is the age- 
ing itself out in a particular group of peo- 
ple with respect to a certain truth. 

Under this conception these contradic- 
tions are apparent rather than real; a gov- 
ernor in one breath advocates lynching, 
presently the same man hastens by a spe- 
cial train to prevent a lynching; legisla- 
tors decry Negro education, but in the same 
session they pass large appropriation bills 
to educate the blacks; stringent laws are 
made against emigration agents, and yet 
many southerners profess to desire the de- 
portation of the blacks; editors and public 
officials fulminate against the Negro, but 
in their private relations tke most rabid 


claim some of their best friends to be 
among the blacks; the social intimacy of 
the races is hotly eschewed, but the mil- 


lions of persons in whose veins the best 
blood of both races flows furnishes incon- 
testable proof that theory and practice in 
this matter do not coincide; one morning’s 
paper tells us Southerners have burned a 
Negro; the next that they have honored 
one with a monument! 

What is it but the ancient conflict of good 
and evil transplanted to the Southern soil ? 
Itis Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde over again. 
With respect to the Negro the South isa 
seething pot of sympathy and antipathy, 
passion and compassion, benevolence and 


malevolence, love and hate, with the baser 
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elements temporarily in the ascendency. 
As to the final outcome men 
no doubt. 


of faith have 


If these things be so, what those from 
without may do to helpis not far to seek. 
One thing the South needs and should seek 
and not shrink from is free and frank criti- 
This 
may be hard to bear, but for her own sake 
she should put up no Chinese wall against 
the searchlight of her neighbors. 
alone’’ is the plea of evil. 

But more than this, the South should re- 
ceive generous 


cism for whatever is evil within her. 


‘*Let us 


acknowledgement for all 
her good deeds. 
and 


And these are not as few 
far between as some may imagine. 
unheralded 
by the public prints are far more frequent 
than the brawls the whites and 
blacks that are made so much of. While 


criticism is valuable mere fault finding is 


The little nameless kindnesses 


between 


negative and fails to have the far reaching 
effect of well deserved praise. Surely if ad- 
the more 
reason why due praise should not be with- 
held. 
more than a ton of adverse criticism. 

In the of the 
whites has manifested itself there is usually 


verse criticism is indulged in, 


An ounce of honest praise is worth 


cases where worst side 
some shadow of excuse for wrong-doing on 
the part of the blacks, and where the best 
side of the whites has presented itself it is 
usually because the black has played an un- 
usually noble part. Here, then, is a pointer. 
Let those without strive to put the black 
man in such a condition that there will be 
as little blaine as possible on his part, but 
on the other hand the constant incentive 
to live nobly. 
the 


only guarantee for permanent peace and 


And, on the other hand, let 
whites be taught that justice is the 


that to treat the Negro kindly is a virtue to 
be praised, but to treat him justly is the 
highest act of a rationalcreature. Clearly 
the most direct way to do this isto put 
Within reach those educational and spiritual 
Nor 


that make should the 


forces 


men. 
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Southern white be discriminated against jy 
these things. There is room for vast im. 
provement in bothraces. Color is but skin. 
deep, but vice strikes tothe bone. Educa. 
tion—Christian education—is a great level. 
ler, and as the races meet on higher levels 
thus multiplying their points of mutually 


helpful contact their conflict will cease. 





A Brave Man 

Lawyer Sidney C. Tapp has demonstrat 
ed that he can forget color when it comes 
to fair play as between man and man. 

For years the ignorant Negroes of this 
city have been easy subjects of a horde 
of sharks have 
searched with diligent eyes for every poor 


money sharks. These 
laboring man and woman of the race, who 
are trying to purchase homes and the com- 
forts thereof, and have almost forced them 
to accept loans under seemingly reasonable 
offers. The deluded people accepted the 
loans to find that they were caught in toils 
more fatal than the slimy grip of the ser. 
pent around Loacoon. Many of them lost 
their property outright, while others were 
compelled to drag heavily for years in try- 
ing to meet simply the interests. 

One case was notable for the infamy of 
the high rate of interest. An old colored 
woman had borrowed $10 from a money 
lender, and for five years or more she had 
She 
emptied a large bag of receipts in the law- 


been paying interest on this amount. 


yer’s office that showed how she had been 
fleeced. 

The grand jury took up the case. But 
they were a long time finding a lawyer who 
would undertake the cise of the poor um 
fortunates. Finally, Lawyer Tapp came 

with strokes and 
searching inquiry and prosecution, succeed- 


forward, and master 


ed in having the grand jury indict many of 
the high-lenders. 

Lawyer Tapp was threatened with social 
ostracism, in he was 


and even one case 
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warned to beware for his life. He was rid- 
iculed as a ‘‘ nigger-lover,’ 
race,’’ and with many other opprobrious epi- 
thets. He pursued his course until he won. 


it 


‘“traitor to his 


His enemies failed to note that Lawyer 


Is 
yiloved justice, honor and fair play more. 


Tapp did not love the Negro so, but that he 





Strong Words on “ The Industrial Prob- 
lem” 

Mr. Daniel Murray, Assistant Librarian 

at Washington, D. C., 

our September issue, which for grasp of the 


wrote an article for 


the subject and clearness of view, is in ad- 
"| vance of any recent article on this import- 
ant subject. It would be a wise expendi- 
ture of money and a strong contribution to 


bringing about a right solution to have this 
article put into pamphlet form and scatered 
broadcast among our laboring classes by the 


hundred thousand. 





ed the Not vielding one iota of his conviction as 
in toils | % the value of, and necessity for the clas 
he ser. } Sics, and for broad, deep and comprehen- 
n Jost | Sve knowledge of the sciences and reaffirm 
-s were} Mg at the same time his loyalty to these 
in try- | limes of investigation and his unyielding po- 
sition that tre Negro needs every kind of 
my of | education that the white man needs, from 
olen the pickax to the telescope and from the 
money plow to the spectroscope, and also insisting 
e had | that the door of every educational opportu- 
She 4 ity shall be kept as wide open to the Ne- 
e law- | TO as to the white man, the writer is thor- 
1 been f CUghly convinced by long years of study 
and careful observation, that the battle for 
But | bread is the battle for life with the race, 
r who | aud is therefore the most imminent and 
r un 4 Steatest battle it has on hand, and conse- 
came | quently it takes precedence over all other 
and | Questions in our social life. 
cceed- | Further, it must be said that while there 
ny of {§are representatives among us who forget 
one fundamental in their rush after another, 
social ¥ Or who are willing to sell a birthright for a 
» was mess of pottage, the discerning ones among 
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us would not have the American public to 
think that we underestimate the citizenship 
of the republic, 
price paid in the war and since the war. We 


bought at the enormous 


want to vote on every question that affects 
the community in which we live and the 
nation whose unity we helped to preserve. 

The industrial question is pressing, and 
within its many folds are wrapped up the 
physical existence of our race. There isa 
disposition to keep he Negro out of the la- 
bor unions of the North. The homely lan- 
guage, that ‘‘the kettle cannot call the pot 
black,’’ finds daily illustration in the atti- 
’’ of both sections 
The 


of the South cannot prevent 


tude of the ‘‘ best whites 
in their attitude towards the Negro. 
‘“ best whites ”’ 
the lynching of the Negro in the South, 
of the North can- 
not prevent his industrial ostracism at the 
North. 

Booker Washington’s laconic statement, 
the 
winter and reasonably expect to find them 


” 


and the ‘‘ best whites 


“You cannot lynch Negroes in the 
ready to harvest the various crops in the 
Mr. 
industrial 


summer,’’ furnishes Murray with 
to the 
among the race, and also a possible means 


He 
and child 


a 
text further situation 
for checking the crime of lynching. 
says: ‘‘If every man, woman 
in the country would resolve to go on half 
rations for ten days, giving up every form 
of labor and devote the time to prayer, un- 
til the perpetrators were punished, there 
would not be a second lynching in any 
county in the South. 
hold 


of redress, if they only knew it and were 


The colored people 
in their own hands an effective means 


disposed to use it—a means that is peacea- 
ble and calculated to win the sympathy of 
the civilized world.’’ 

Our advice to the race is, DO IT. We 
are not nihilists, or socialists, or anarchists, 
or dynamiters; neither are we rioters, arson- 
ists, or labor unionists. Our history is 
with submission 


We have 


pathetically monotonous 
even to tyranny and oppression. 
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not won great battles on our heels with shot 
and shell, but we have invariably fought 
our greatest battles on our knees through 
prayer. Itis not, therefore, out of keep- 
ing with our nature to hear it said in so 
many words, Negroes! Starve and to your 
knees!! 

Prejudiced rhetoricians have declared 
that the Negro is not necessary to the in- 
dustrial life of the South. The facts of 
current history, as compiled in the Census, 
tell a different tale. The Negro is a neces- 
sity in the South, and if he is treated half 
way decently he will be happy and prove 
the truth of the claim, that he is the best 
laborer in the world. 





Ex-Communication for Christian (?) Mur- 
derers and Lynchers 


The Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Statesboro, Ga., of which the Rev. Whitley 
Langston is pastor, has taken a new step 
forward in its attempt to bring the lynch- 
ing habit into bad repute. 

It is on record that the Rev. Mr. Lang- 
ston did what he could by persuasion to 
have the mob allow the law to take its 
course. His articles on the riot show him 
to be a humane, high-minded, and law abi- 
ding Christian gentleman. His attitude of 
uncompromising opposition to mob law is 
commended by all loyal citizens of the land. 

The action of this church in calling upon 
those members who took part in the lynch- 
ing to withdraw or repent, 
confirmatory 
Negroes 
facts 


is painfully 

intelligent 
know well-established 
this That Christian 
meu, followers of the Divine Savior and be- 
lievers in the brotherhood of man, should 
assist, by presence and sympathy and act, 
in the burning of a culprit, is a revelation 
of uncivilized heathenism, not inferior to 
the cannibalism of darkest Africa. 

It is frequently said that the ‘‘ best peo- 
ple’’ of the South do not take part in, nor 


what 
to be 
section. 


of many 


in 
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do they approve of lynch law. 


The logic 
of the facts in this case, as in many others 


does not sustain this foxy statement. The 
action of that church requesting all mem. 
bers who participated in this unlawful up. 
rising to withdraw, is proof positive that 
this mob was not made up entirely of the 
rabble. There were in it some of ‘‘ the best 
Christians’’ in that town. 

But how humane after all, is the punish- 
ment for mobbists? The nation must under. 
stand that ‘‘ Before Day Clubs (?)’’ are the 
legitimate children of Ku-kluxism, White- 
capism, White Leagues and Lynching Bees, 
We plead for the utter extinction of all this 
unholy brood of lawlessness. We commend 
to the public the action of that church 
under its brave pastor as a step forward to- 
wards outlawing violence of every kind. 

The resolutions are as follows : 


‘* Whereas, Our community has recently passed 
through a season of intense excitement, our citizens 
have been aroused and our town and county thrown 
into commotion by reason of the deplorable act of 
mob violence enacted in our midst on the 16th of 
August, whentwo Negroes were taken by a mot 
and burned at the stake; 

‘** And, Whereas, by reason of this deplorable oc- 
currence and shameless violation of the law, our 
church has been placed in an unfortunate attitude, 
it being rumored—and perhaps with truth—that 
among the participants in this lynching were a few 
persons whose names are upon the roll of our mem- 
bership; now, therefore, 

‘Be it resolved, By the official members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, in Statesboro, 
Ga., gathered in call session, as follows. 

‘‘ First—We do deeply deplore and in the most 
pronounced and forcible terms condemn this act of 
lawlesness. 

‘** Second—We desire that our church be placed 
on record and make a positive, unquestioned stand 
before the public, as being unalterably opposed to 
mob violence in any form; as discountenancing and 
condeming the act of lynching, and as upholding 
the authority of the laws of the state in their ad- 
ministration through our courts. 

‘* Third—We regard the act of any one who par- 
ticipated in this deplorable affair as being inimical 
to the best interests of our churches, and we recom- 
mend that such of our members as _ participated 
therein, if any, be hereby apprised of the displeas- 
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ure of the church and be requested to withdraw 
without delay from our communion and member- 
ship, unless a public confession of wrong be made 
with expression of penitence and coutrition. 

“ Fourth—We commend the manly attitude and 
Christian conduct of our pastor, Rev. Whitley 
Langston, towards this affair, as well as that of all 
others of our members who have been active in 
their opposition and condemnation of the lawless 
acts of the mob. 

“Fifth—We desire that these resolutions be pre- 
sented to the church, to be called in conference, 
and that a vote be taken, at the next Sunday morn- 
ing service, in order that the church may be placed 
in its true light before the world, as favoring law 
and order and as frowning with strongest condem- 
nation upon lawlessness and mob violence. 

“ Sixth- -We that 
given due publicity through the local papers and 


desire these resolutions be 
through such other papers as may desire to give 
space to same. 
“Passed by unanimous vote of official board, 
September Ist, 1904. 

‘J. A. FULCHER, Chairman. 
“HINTON BOOTH, Secretary. 





Shall we Support Mr. Taylor and the Na- 
tional Liberty Party ? 
We are sure our readers will find the ar- 
ticle from the pen of Hon. George Edwin 
Taylor which we publish in this number of 
the magazine interesting to say the least. 
We invite every one of our subscribers to 
give Mr. Taylor's article a careful perusal. 
While we cannot sanction the new political 
party as a wise move at this time, still we 
recognize that it‘ is the outgrowth of the 
conditions that prevail in this country at 
the present time. The Democratic party 
has always been the enemy of the colored 
man. 
must recognize this to be a fact. 


ivery Negro of any sense whatever 
The Re- 
publican party which was born out of the 
conscience of the nation and which came 
into existence to check slavery and cham- 
pion human rights, has of late been very 
careless as to how the Negro was treated in 
this country. Thus, the colored man found 
himself between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. It was natural that in his hour of 
despondency he should turn to his own 
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race. The protest is legitimate and under 
other circumstances, would merit support. 
But it cannot be denied that the Republi- 
can party is infinitely more just to the Ne- 
gro than the Democratic party. We are 
approaching a crisis in the history of the 
race and the nation. Mr. Taylor’s party 
has no hope of electing this year. Most of 
the colored people are Republicans, and 
in this 
draw from _ the 
Mr. Watson 
the Democrats. 


case Mr. Taylor expects to 


Republican vote just 


as expects to draw from 

The triumph of 
fall would nothing 
short of a calamity to the race and nation. 


Not only would hard times be ushered in 


the 


Democrats this be 


but the most reckless age of lynchings and 
terrorism the world has ever known would 
strike the South. 
Vardamanism hangs over every village and 
hamlet 


The Tartarean cloud of 


and country log cabin in Dixie 


where a son of Hamresides. The humilia 
tions now heaped upon us are insignificant 
compared to those that would then be meted 
out to It is plain here that it is the 
duty of Mr. Taylor, and every one of our 


Northern 


us. 
black brethren to throw them- 
selves in line for Roosevelt. He stands for 
equal rights for all men. He swears that, 
as far as he is able in the limits of the Con- 
stitution, we shall have justice and fair play. 
We believe he will goad his luke-warm 
party to action, when once elected by the 
American people. At present to follow 
The National Liberty Party, would be 
equivalent to cutting off our noses to spite 
our face. Let the black people from dark- 
est Mississippi to Maine understand the 
situation. We are approaching a crisis in 
the history of our race and country. Re- 
member Doddsville, Statesboro and Cedar- 
town. Register and pay your taxes today, 
and in November go to the polls and vote 
for Roosevelt and good government. 
your vote will be 


Yes, 
counted. Try it. If 
liberty is worth anything, it is worth try- 
ing to get. 











WAYSIDE 


By Silas X. Floyd 


TWO KINDS 


A certain colored ‘‘ perfesser’’ presented himself 
not Jong ago for examination for a teacher’s li- 
cense. It was in one of the rural districts. The 
first question in arithmetic was, ‘‘How many 
kinds of fractions are there?’’ The “ perfesser’’ 
replied in writing, as follows: 

‘* There is two kinds of fractions— one above the 
line and one below.’’ 


THE WRONG DATE 


‘* Bruddah Mabry,”’ said the presiding officer of 
the church conference or business meeting; ‘‘dey’s 
got you charged on de books wid gwine in a bar- 
room an’ gittin’ drunk las’ Monday night. What 
you got to say ‘bout it?”’ 

‘* *Tain’tso,’’ said Bro. Mabry, ‘ ‘tain so:I nevah 
went in no bar-room las’ Monday night, an’ I 
nevah got drunk, neithah.’’ ’ 

‘* Well, when wuz it, Bruddah Mabry?’’ asked 
the chairman, at a venture. 


***Twuz Monday night befo’ las’ 





FAIR WARNING 


Leap year’s going fast, dear ladies— 
Soon it will be gone; 

See the boys and pop the question 
As you journey on. 


Eight long years have sped, good ladies, 
Since you had a chance; 

Speak the word and take your partner 
In life’s merry dance. 


Be too late to weep, kind ladies, 
When the year is past; 

Will you, dears, in spite of warning, 
Be old maids at last? 


This is woman’s year, fair ladies--- 
Have you laid no plans? 

Hurry, hurry, hurry, ladies; 

Next year will be man’s. 


Tell you once for all, sweet ladies, 
You should not feel blue, 

If this year you won't ask Thomas, 
Next he won't ask you! 


WALKING IN THE DARK 


Now, I tell you I don’t b'lieve, sah, 
Dat de sperrits walk aroun’ 

Ef dev was to, I don’t reckon 
Dat dey evah could be foun’; 

But you know, sah, I feels shaky 
It is strange, I mus’ remark, 

An’ I jes’ can’t he’p f'um whis’lin 
W'en I’m walkin’ in de dark 


I ain't skeered perzackly---oh, no! 
But ez ev'ythiny’s so still 

Dat de smalles’ stream a-runnin’ 
Sounds jes’ lak a great big mill 

I ain't got de heart to keep on 
W’en I hyeahs ol’ Rovah bark, 

*Dout I answers him by whis’lin 


W’en I'm walkin’ in de dark 


W’en I pass de lonesome graveyard 
Whar dey say de sperrits rise, 

Dough I knows dat I can’t see ’em 
Yet I mos’ly shets mah eyes; 

An’ to tu’n mah ’magernation 
F’m de tombstones in dat park, 

I jes’ hurries on a-whis’lin’ 

W’en I’m walkin’ in de dark. 


So, I tell you, dough I’m sho dat 

D’ain’t no sperrits not nowhar, 
An’ we only thinks we see ’em 

In white shapes all th’oo de air; 
Still I tell you I feels shaky--- 

It is strange I mus’ remark, 
An’ I’m mos’ compelled to whis’!’ 
W’en I’m walkin’ in de dark. 
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AN UNEXPECTED REPLY 


When I was a representative of the International 
Sunday School Association, I arose to address a 
em . 3 —_—. 
jarge audience of young people. In a patronizing 
way, I began— 

“Now, my dear children, I want some bright 
boy or girl to tell me why he or she comes to Sun- 
day-school.’’ 

Of course, I expected that I should receive an- 
swers somewhat as follows: ‘ Tostudy the Bible,” 


“To learn about Jesus,”’ 


‘To learn to love God,”’ 





tic. But I was doomed to sore disappointment. 
A little boy on the front seat, who had evidently 
come from a home where the inmates gave much 
time to conundrums and the like, raised his hand 
and said: 

“T know! I know!!”’ 

“Very well,’’ I said, ‘‘ stand up and tell us why 
you come to Sunday-school.”’ 





“Tcome to Sunday-school,’’ said the little fel- 
low, speaking loud enough to be heard by every 
one; ‘‘ I come to Sunday-school because the Sun- 
day school can’t come to me!”’ 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY! 


DROPSY CURED 


with vegetable remedies entire- 
tirely harmless; removes all 
symptoms of dropsy in 8 to 20 
days; 30 to 60 days effects a per- 
manent cure Trial treatment 
furnished free to every sufferer; 
nothing fairer. For circulars, 
testimonials. etc apply to 


Dr. H. H. Green’s Sons, 


Box P, Atlanta, Ga. 





Ring or call for the 


Auburn Tailoring Company 


for the very best 
Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing. 
DYEING A SPECIALTY. 


Remember eight years experience has taught us how to 
do first class work at lowest prices. Goods delivered both 
ways promptly. If you want the advantage of our ex- 
perience, call at 143 Auburn Ave. or ring Bell Phone 1535 


J. W. SCOTT, Proprietor. 





25,000 





OUR WATCHWORD : 


We must have them! 

We are going to have them! 
We are enlisting hustlers daily! 
We are making it pay them! 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Subscribers 
by CHRISTMAS 











From $3.00 to $10.00 


per day EASILY made 
WRITE AT ONCE 


If you cannot accept this yourself, call it to the attention 
of your friends 











In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 














Watch The Voice | 











| For November 





In Our Monthly Review we shall give a thorough and com- 
prehensive note to the Political Situation. We are watching 
the country and shall be prepared to forecast pretty accurately 
the way the country is going. Read the election returns be- 
fore the election. We shall in the future as in the past watch 
carefully the colossal struggle in the East. This war is bound 


to change the map of the world. 


Among our contributors will be Mrs. Fannie Barrier Wil- 
liams who writes on ‘‘The Woman’s Part in a Man’s Busi- 


ness.’ 


Mrs. Josephine B. Bruce, wife of the late Senator Bruce, 


on ‘“The Afterglow of The Woman’s Convention at St. Louis.’’ 


Mr. R. J. Crawford’s article on ‘‘Business Negroes of 
Chattanooga’’ was crowded out of this number and will appear 


in November. 


There will be an interesting page of Letters from the Peo- 
ple on Mr. Murray’sarticle which appeared in the September 


Voice. 
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FOR THE REST 
OF THE YEAR> 








ILL keep you posted on Current History, Educational Improve- 
ments, Art, Science, Race Issues, Sociological Movements and 
Religion. It is the herald of the Dawn of the Day. It is the first 
magazine ever edited in the South by Colored Men. It will prove to 
be a necessity in the cultured colored homes and a source of informa- 
tion on Negro inspirations and aspirations in the white homes. 

This is a year of great things. The country is becoming altru- 
istic and the Negro is emerging from his age of Fire and Blood. We 
shall study carefully the trend of the times. This is the year of the 
Presidential election. The great World’s Fair is being held at St. Louis 
this year. The Panama Canal will be built this year. The Orient is 
aflame. There are athousand things you want to watch. We are go- 
ing to keep up with things and events for you. Agents wanted every- 
where. 








FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION, SEND $1.00 TO... 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


913 Austell Building - - Atlanta, Georgia 





























History of The Negro Race in America. 





By . Te. Crogman and Others 


A remarkable advancement of the colored man. 
The Negro in business and the professions. The 
Negro Woman and her Social Standing. The Negro 
in War, giving a complete account of how the Negro 
Regiment saved the Rough Riders. The Negro and 
Education. A thorough description of Colleges with 
Pictures of Buildings and Statistics. 

It is the only book that contains up-to-date race 
statistics. 


Ke OOS Fi OS 


A fine volume ; over 700 pages ; 200 illustrations ; 
printed on special paper ; price postpaid, only $1.95. 
4 Reve. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

1870 Agents Wanted.—It sells like ‘‘hot cakes.’’ Y. 
One-mule farmer, \V. Peyton, DeSoto Parish, La., reports 400 sold ; 

1880 W. B. Wolverton, Anderson Co., Texas, reports 
Beer in. 174 sold; J. L.. Monteith, reports 300 sold. 


1890 
Ten mules, two cows, NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY. 
Two hundred acres of land. 

men AGENTS’ COMMISSION LIBERAL. 
Fifty head of stock, 
Five hundred acres of land, ° ™ ‘ 
eva in eallene, ‘ A good salary will be paid to some experienced 
Boys owning farms, agent 
Daughters teaching, 5 ie + . F 
oo Outfit Free.—Write to-day for particulars, or 

' send on the 15c stamps to pay postage on free outfit. 

NOTE.—The above is the his- Address, 

tory of one colored man—it is the 


history~ of one thousand today. ‘ HERTEL. JENKINS @ CO., 


Don’t Fail to Get a Copy of the +1 4: 
dh see trad ta Gemeeall 920 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM ? ; CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 
Do you know the population of the Negroes in . 
America for each decade since the revolution ? What is the population of the 
How did President Lincoln treat the slave dealer? 
Yo you know anything of the slave laws in the : i 
geo Te . = PF : a Are Negroes living principally in the city 
Have you read the history of the anti-slavery agi country ? 
tation ? } 
Do you know when the first convention of anti- i ; : 
slavery womer was held? thousand or more 
Do you know what is meant by the ‘Underground What counties in the South have 
Railroad?’’ Who carried it on? 
Do you know how many Negroes there were in the : . : : 
pees as? bs , = a How many Negro officers in the Spanish-American 
How many schools are there to-day for the Negroes ? war? 
How many teachers? How many scholars? ° 
What is the estimated value of church property ? roo other questions answered that you have 
The ; . > ; < » ¢ ~~ 7 “rtyv * bv . - ~ . ~ 
tg estimated value of property held by no idea of. See it for yourself. 


Negroes in each of 
the States of the Union 


or in the 
How many Negroes in all 


cities containing fifty 


more colored peo 
ple than white ? 


























